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~MAURY’S 


(GEOGRAPHIES 
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Series has two books only, viz : Elementary, cents, and Revised Manual, $1.28. 
Both books sent to teachers, for examination, with view to introduction, on receipt 


of $1.50. 
MAURY’S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


for students in natural science, a work without a peer, sent on receipt of $1.20. 


MAURY’S WALL MAPS. 
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OTHER POPULAR BCOKS. 


THE CLARENDON DICTIONARY. This celebrated little work by Wm. 
Hand Browne, of the Johns Hopkins University, and 8S. 8. Haldeman of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is one of the handiest and most trustworthy works ever pub- 
lished for spelling and pronunciation. Price, 45 cents. 

VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. For beginners in slgshea avd for all 
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ing the following Pantomimes: Drink, Driggs and his Drouble. Orpheus the Organ-Grioder, 
Anonymous, Cindereila, In tawn. Price, in boards, illustrated cover, oblong, $1.00; each bal 
lad separate, in paper, 25 vents. 

THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE. A Collection of Extracts, in Prose and Verse 


from the most famous Orators and Poets. New edition. By CHaRLEs DUDLEY WARNER 
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SMITH’S PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 





& SMITH’S ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 





Were Unanimously adopted by the State Board of Education for 
EXCLUSIVE USE IN THE PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
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375,000 OF THESE BOOKS ARE NOW IN USE. 
For Introduction or Examination, ii ide - - - 
«é ee 


30 cents. 
50 cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & COMPANY, Publishers, 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 753 & 755 Broadway, N. ¥. 





AStrictly Progressive Series of Music Readers 
and ChactsBa;sed onEdacational Principles. 


Adopted for use in a large number of the lead- 
ing cities of the country, including New York 
City (adopted Nov. 4, 1885), Brooklvn (adooted 
June 17, 1885), etc. Also in useinal number 
of leading No: mal Schools, Colleges, Seminaries, 
etc. Fra.k D. Beatrys, New York Manager. 
9 Bond Street, New York. 








SILVER, ROGERS & CO., Publishers, 50 Bromfield Street, Beston. 


SPECIMEN PACES. 


MANUAL, and SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
and EXCHANGH PRICE-LIST, 
matled free to amy teacher 
en application 
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pencil you get is stamped 
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HIS question is well worth your consideration, if you value time, patience, and satisfaction. 


with astrong, tough and smooth lead, with straight grained wood that can be easily cut, and with lead that will 
not break in sharpening, and will not need to be touched to the tongue to make it mark ? 


ee . AMERICAN 
DIXON'S 4™ERICAN SE” ete. 
The “SM” is the favorite for general use, being equal to a No. 2 in softness of lead; both harder and softer grades are 


made, so that the right pencil for the right work can always be had. 
tion TE OOL JOURNAL and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Do you wish a pencil 


If so, see that the 





If your stationer does not keep DIXON’S, men- 
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On the 16th of August, 1886, this superb text-book had been published just 
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years. 
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cities and towns for public school use, and in more than 


300 


private schools,* academies, colleges, etc. The number printed during that time was 


60,000 


copies, and the population of the cities and towns adopting it was (by the census 


5,000,000. 


of 1880) nearly 


For Introductory terms, address 


J, H. BUTLER, Publisher, 925 Chestnut St, PHILADELPHIA. 


or, A. LOVELL & CO., 16 Astor Place, New York. 
WILLIAM WARE & CO, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
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Three churts 26xJ8d  iwhi in colors, well 
mounted, for $3.00 nct to school board. 
Send for full information to 


MILTON BRADLEY CO,, 


®pringfield, Mass. 





A HANDSOME WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 
OR HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


THE WONDERFUL 


LUBURG 
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~~~ @ Parior, Library, 
» Reclining or In- 
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Price, $7.00 | 5: 

and up. bend stamp 
B44, to all parts 


CHILDREN'S CARRIAGES 


All furnished with the a imtomatie, Coach | st awed 
and Retailed at_our 
Send stamp for elton and "aul nantion Ueean 


THE LUBURG MANF’G CO., 


145 N. Sth St., PHILA., PA. 


“SJDNVHOD OS 
uzAo 


For Fine Writing, No. 1, 303, and Ladies’, 170. For Broad Writing, 296, 200,, 


Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390. 
Wor gO USE in fine drawings, No. 659 (the celebrated Gomi 290 & 901. 


Other styles to suit all hands. ¢ {47~Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, “Ht John Street, X. Y. 


HERRY HOR, Sole Agent. 





6. F. BROWN & CoO., 


BOSTON, 


ef Highest Award and On 
ing, etc., at Paris 


Satin 


MASS. 


Medal for Shoe Dress- 
xposition, 1878. 


French 
Dre 


None Genuine 
Without Paris Medal 
on Every Bottle. 7 


Highest Award New Orleans Exposition ainst All 
Competitors—A Silver Medal. dau 
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wo 100 Instructors, 2,186 ts last 

Thorouxn Lpstruction in Vocal and Teaprepeonted yu 
sic. , Violin, all Orchertral and Band Instru- 
menta, o ani Organ Tuning, Fine Art», Genpory, 

Literature Freneh, German and Italian 
Englieh Branches, 6 ete. Tuirion $5 to #2)" 0 
45 ‘oom wit eat and Electric Light, 
rterm. For tilustrated Calendar, with 
on. p, octvens B. TOURJEER, Dir., Franklin 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bebools Fine = etc, ek 
ABRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN 4 TIFT. Cincinnati. 0 





Musical, far sounding & high cist: 
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MENEELY & CO. | Esta» 
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Prepared expressly for school use and adapted 
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to any series of 


Size uniformly 54x68 inches, mounted on stro 
¢.0th, with rollers, colored and varnished. Sen 
for list and prices. 
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Importersand Wholesale Edweational 
JounN A. Boy Le, Manager, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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tus. Lowest prices 
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Burners and 
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NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL. 


New term begins February 2, 1887. Tu- 
ition and text-books free to Normal Stud 
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Special attention to common school 
teachers and graduates of High Schools 
'and Academies. Address 


EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., . ¥. 
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BURNING 
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CurTicuRA, the t Skin Cure, instantly 
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[a8 number contains four extra pages, 

and we feel certain our readers will 
Jind it full of what will be both entertaining 
and useful. The abstract of Dr. Butler's lec- 
tures has been prepared with great care, and 
will be fonud full of suggestive thought. 
Our Christmas exercise will be continued 
next week, when we shall publish an excellent 
educational Christmas story by Mrs. Har- 
riet A, Cheever. 





( yNE of the charges brought against the schools, 

or rather the teaching in the schools, is that 
there is a failure to impress respect for aged persons. 
Boys and girls come from the schools with a great 
sense of their own importance, and the public in a 
ae ways enhance that importance. It has 

been prophesied that the removal of corporal punish- 


ment from the schools would be followed by diso-’ 


bedience, swaggering, and lawlessness. The par- 
ents are much to blame, it is true, but these evils 
must be met by the teacher, nevertheless. 

The following has been going the rounds of the 
papers: A boy saw an advertisement, answered it, 
and was shown into a room, to wait for the pro 
prietor. Soon a plain elderly man came in and was 


6 | back to a man what is his own. 


addressed in a saucy way with, ‘‘Hello, you are 
looking for a place too, eh? You are too old,” etc. 
The new-comer took it pleasantly and fell into con- 
versation with the boy. It soon turned out that this 
was the proprietor, who gave the boy a few parting 
words of advice,—‘‘ Especially treat every one with 
respect, my boy.” 

It should be a matter of deep concern that pupils 
go out into life with the command to treat the aged 
with respect even if they are poorly dressed. Their 
success in life depends on this as much as it does on 
their obedience to the law of gravitation. 

Lately an article in the papers told how some boys 
cheated a town officer's wife by passing off chip- 
munks’ tails for woodchucks’ tails, and thereby 
pocketing over one hundred dollars. The comment 
was, that this was an evidence of early smartness. 
Of course such comments favor robbery. A boy 
who gets money in this way commits a crime; and 
it should be so said. It is not smartness but wicked- 
ness; robbing a man by deception is robbery all the 
same. 

This evidence of a depraved public sentiment 
should be one that should prompt the teachers to 
active, earnest action. Sometimes the comment is 
made when a man has returned a lost pocket-book, 
that the finder was inadequately rewarded. No 
one needs a reward or should expect one for giving 
The children should 


6} be so taught even if the productions of Timbuctoo 


are not learned. 

In the “old school” so often derided, the pupils 
read in their readers, ‘‘ Noman may put off the law 
of God,” and other statements that reached often 
the spiritual side of the immortal nature. In too 
many of the modern schools these high truths are 
purposely omitted. 





M® PULLMAN of palace-car fame, was lately 
*"" asked whether he did not think the railway 
carriages so numerously built for the general public 
by his workmen, unnecessarily elegant and rich. ‘‘ 1 
consider such cars educative to the masses,” was his 
reply; ‘‘ to many a man or woman it is a look at 
comfort and luxury that is their ideal. They dress 
themselves better to travel, behave more cour- 
teously in a handsome vehicle than in a tasteless and 
cheap one.” Is not here a lesson fcr teachers! Is 
it as wellto learn arithmetic from a greasy book, ina 
dirty room, as from aclean and tasteful volume with 
beautiful surroundings. There certainly is a grow- 
ing love for the beautiful everywhere, and the 
school-room that is not cheerful, clean, and orna- 
mented is behind the times. Yes, more, it is a con- 
tinual object lesson, educating the young to under- 
value much that makes life worth living. In other 
words it is degrading, not elevating. There are some 
things in this world that are of more value than 
arithmetic, grammar, and geography. 





[ NTELLIGENT people everywhere are discussing 

courses of study. This is an excellent sign of 
progress. For many years there has been a growing 
dissatisfaction concerning the teaching of the fic- 
tions of grammar, the impractical parts of arithme- 
tic, and the senseless memorizing of nonsensical 
dates in history. The conviction has been long 
growing that our schools should prepare for the 
work of the world, and since so large a number of 
pupils leave the school-room at an early age, foreor- 
dained to earn their bread by the skill of their hands, 
the schools should give them the power of doing so 
in the best possible manner. The school should 
touch the world as itis. The people begin to feel 
this fact, and the time is not far distant when it will 
become a popular demand expressed in a way 
stronger than words. Most Boards of Education 
have settled down in a sort of complacent self-satis- 





faction, in the conviction that no more improve- 


ment is possible in the course of study governing 
their schools. They will open their eyes in amaze- 
ment, one of these days, when they find new Boards 
elected for the sole purpose of sweeping all existing 
curriculums of study into oblivion. Reforms are 
often destructive. It is the part of wisdom to for- 
see evils to come, and wisely prepare for them. It 
is not possible to forecast and modify a cyclone. 
The best that can be done is to dig cyclone cellars, 
into which to retreat when the tremendous wind be 
gins to blow. But it is possible to forecast edu- 
cational cyclones, and it is also possible so to modify 
their destructive effects that when they come they 
will only blow away the dust and rubbish of anti- 
quated humbugs. 

In discussing this subject no better question can 
be asked than, What ought our sons and daughters 
to learn in order to be best prepared for that station 
in life the majority of them will occupy. We will 
classify only that which is needful and must be 
learned before the age of fourteen: 

They should learn to read, understandingly, ordi- 
nary English. They should be able to write a fair 
hand, and spell correctly all words usually met in 
ordinary discourse. 

They should have a minute and accurate know!l- 
edge of the world near them, a good knowledge of 
our country, and a correct general idea of the entire 
world, and its relation to other worlds. 

They should be able to add, subtract, multiply , 
and divide rapidly and correctly, and know as much 
more of arithmetic as touches the actual world of 
business and life—no more. 

They should know all the common forms of ani 
mal and vegetable life they meet. 

Of techical grammar—none; but of language ex 
pression, both oral and written, as much as possible. 
This will include letter writing and description of 
common occurrences with ease and facility. 

They should learn all possible about the body, 
common diseases, and the simple remedies, ne 
ing foods, rules for keeping well, as well as the con- 
ditions of health and long life. 

They should learn to use all their senses, especially 
their hands and eyes. In order to get this most im- 
portant discipline there should be systematic and 
constant exercise in the industrial arts from the 
kindergarten until the day school is left. This 
should not be for the purpose of preparing them for 
special trades, but in obedience to the fundamental 
law that there can be no training of the mind ex- 
cept through the senses, so the more thoroughly the 
senses are trained, the more thoroughly must the 
mind, as a natural consequence, be also trained. 

They should learn the story of American history ; 
not a dry memorizing of dates, but real historical 
knowledge of facts, causes, and effects. They should 
also learn something about the history of the world. 

They should have a love for good literature. This 
can very early be taught if the right instruction is 
given. 

They should learn the essential features of village 
or city, state, and general government. One half of 
our pupils will become voters, all will be citizens. 

They should learn the effects of tobacco and alco- 
hol in the body and mind. If a pupil is properly 
and early taught, he will never either drink or 
smoke. It will be impossible, unless he naturally 
lacks some of the essential elements of manhood and 
womanhood. 

They should learn honesty, punctuality, truthful- 
ness, industry, good manners, cleanliness, and a 
reverence for God and the rights of others. They 
should reverence the person of Christ, and learn 
humbly to study His religion. 

They should know the value of money, and be able 
to say no, and yes, and stick to it. 

This may seem to some a formidable catalogue but 
study it carefully, and tell what one particular can 





be omitted. There is food here for much thought. 
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WHAT EVERY GIRL OUGAT TO LEARN. 

We have only space to particularize what every girl 
ought especially to know before she leaves the home and 
the school. It is due to others to say that we have 
gleaned from all the sources within our reach in order 
to make this enumeration as complete as possible. 

She should learn to use ber senses to the best ad- 
vantage, especially her hands and eyes; in other words, 
she should have an “‘ education by doing.” 

She should Jearn how to wear a calico dress, and to 
wear it like a queen. 

She should learn how to sew, darn, and mend. 

She should learn to cultivate flowers and to keep the 
kitchen garden. 

She should learn to make the neatest room in the 
house. 

She should learn to have nothing to do with intem- 
perate or dissolute young men. 

She should learn that tight lacing is uncomely as well 
as injurious to bealth. 

She should learn to regard the morals and habits, and 
not money, in selecting her associates. 

She should learn that 100 cents make a dollar. 

She should learn how to arrange the parlor and the 
library. 

She should learn that there is nothing more conducive 
to happiness than a comfortable house dress. The idea 
that anything is good enough about the house and in 
the kitchen is a very grave mistake. 

She should learn to observe the old rule: “‘ A place for 
everything, and everything in its place.” 

She should learn that music, drawing, and painting 
are real accomplishments in the home, and are not to 
be neglected if there be time and money for their use. 

She should learn the important truism: ‘‘ That the 
more she lives within her income the more she will 
save, and the farther she will get away from the poor- 
house.” 

She should learn that a good, steady, church-going 
mechanic, farmer, clerk, or teacher, without a cent 
is worth more than forty loafers or non-producers in 
broadcloth. 

She should learn to embrace every opportunity for 
reading, and to select such books as will give her the 
most useful and practical information in order to make 
the best progress in earlier as well as later home and 
school life. 

She should learn that a plain, short dress, comfortably 
made, is a very regiment of strength; and wash 
goods are decidedly preferable, because, with a clean 
dress, even if it is only a cheap print or homespun, a 
woman puts on a kind of beauty, and there is something 
in clean clothes marvelously helpful to being clean- 
tempered. 

She should learn how to manage a house. Whether 
she marry or whether she do not, the knowledge will 
almost certainly be of service, and at some time of her 
life will probably be a necessity to her. 

“A girl, whether rich or poor, whose education has 
been conducted upon a plane so high that to become a 
fashionable idler or an inconsequent gossip or dawdler 
would be impossible, is the one who will be most earnest 
in considering the holy purposes, in fitting herself for 
the responsibilities, of the most serious step of her life 
—marriage.” 

This list of particulars should be read in connection 
with an editorial on the first page, in which the subjects 
that both boys and girls ought to learn in order to be 
prepared to enter any station in life, high or low, they 
may vuccupy, are discussed. 





AS OTHERS SEE US. 


One of the most enterprising agents of a large pub- 
lishing house was met the other day. A. isan observing 
man, keen, capable, and of rare good judgment ; he has 
been a teacher, if we mistake not; the publishers rarely 
make a mistake in their selections. 

‘* Where from now ?” 

‘Oh, I have had a long trip, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Ohio.” 

‘* How do things look ?” 

‘**First-rate ; there are more good teachers about than 
there used to be.” 

‘Did you go to R———-? How is B——— getting 
along ?’”’ 

‘Well B is just about the same ; he has got to 
the’ top and can’t improve. The schools are fair, only 


“You went to S———-? Whatis C doing ?”’ 
““C——— is a bright fellow, there is a great deal in 


him. I saw some of the best work in his schools I 
saw anywhere. His teachers are in earnest, they are 
studying their business all the time, and improving all 
the time. They have improved since my last visit.” - 

** What is his strong point ?” 

“« Well, C——— is good deal ofa ran. Then he com- 
prehends what he is about ; he has studied the subject a 
good deal, and instead of running ‘his school into a 
routine he attempts to work out his ideal. He gets his 
teachers together, and they discuss education; the 
people talk of it; the children even talk of it. Why, 
they wouldn’t think of parting withhim. Yes, C——— 
is a large pattern of a man.”’ 

“You went to S———. What is D——— doing: 

**Oh, D is a good fellow; I like D———. I 
don’t think he knows much about education. He hasa 
course of studies, and everything runs smoothly along, 
but there is no interest there. I'll bet his female teach- 
ers make a good thing out of the crocheting they do out 
of school hours,—and in school hours, too.” 

** What?” 

“Why, I saw one woman crochet while hearing a 
class.” 

‘What is the matter ?” 

‘Oh, it is the same old story. D works on the 
surface all the time. They have spelling, parsing, and 
domg of sums there until your head spins. There is 
nothing to develop originality. I doubt if more than 
one or two take educational papers. He doesn’t take 
any ; reads such as are sent him as samples, that’s all.” 

‘* How do the people feel there ?” 

** Well, the sensible people don’t like it. By the way, 
there is a great change coming over the people. They 
discuss education everywhere now-a-days. In the Pull- 
man, everybody took a hand in talking over education. 
There is a deep feeling that the Reading, ’Riting, and 
‘Rithmetic have got to be supplemented with many 
other things; especially that the pupils have got to be 
set to reading lots of good books, and to recite far less.” 

** What is E doing ?” 

“ Fairly, fairly ; he never will set the Hudson River 
on fire. His trouble is that he only knows just as much 
as he did when he first went there. He don’t keep up 
with the times.” 

“And F as 

* Well, F is of a different sort; he is flighty, 
tries experiments. Now he goes off on language les- 
sons ; then he drops that and has drawing, and so on. 
He is not well balanced. He does not know much 
about education. He knows there are certain things re 
quired in a school, and then he tries experiments—but 
he does not watch the results ?” 

“On the whole, things are improving ?” 

‘* Decidedly, and the influence of your papers has done 
very much, I can assure you. By the way, in G 
(G——— is a live town, too), I remarked to the super- 
intende:t, ‘This is something like; how have you 
been able to change things so since I was here? and he 
said, ‘I got some ideas out of the ScHooL JOURNAL, 
that I tried ; I did not believe in them once ; now I do.’ 
So you see you are not working in vain.” 

* And the new education ; what do you think ?” 

“That is certain to come; I mean a better style of 
teaching than now exists. And any one who sees what 
I see cannot but wish it would hurry along. It is 
curious that the barbarisms of teaching can hold their 
places so long. Good bye.” 





THERE is a growing interest among teachers in the 
study of the mind. Recognizing this fact, and in re- 
sponse to an earnest request from many subscribers, we 
have commenced the publication of ‘‘ Mind Studies for 
Young Teachers,” to be continued through the year. 
The Brooklyn teachers, alive to this important subject, 
have engaged Dr. Butler, of Columbia College, to de- 
liver a series of weekly lectures on mind science, before 
their city association, which we hope to be able to re- 
port in the columns of the JourNaL. They will, for a 
time, take the place of ‘Mind Studies” Dr. Butler 
knows his subject, and has a clear, logical, and forcible 
way of expressing his thoughts. It will interest our 
thoughtful readers to know what he says, as well as his 
methods of treatment. 





THE announcements of the death of ex-President Ar- 
thur were heralded in our city papers with the heading, 
‘From the School-House to the White House.” It is 
true Mr. Arthur was a teacher, and it enabled him tw 
earn money enough to become a lawyer. There was not 
a minute in his life when he ever thought of becoming a 





professional teacher. He used ‘‘ keeping school "as a tem- 


porary means of getting a little money in order to help 
him in the study of law; but it is safe to conclude that 
like all other good students he learned more than his 
pupils. Mr. Arthur had in him by nature the elements 
of success. Had he remained a teacher he would have 
risen high in the profession. It is a pity that the induce- 
ments of teaching are so few that such men as Arthur 
and Garfield and scores of others like them, could not 
think of becoming life-long pedagogues. They aspire, 
they say to something higher, but yet they confess that 
no calling is nobler, or touches more directly the sources 
of human successes and failures. A better day is com 
ing but it will not arrive until a teacher is looked upon 
as a peer in the professional realm. At pres-nt, it can- 
not be denied, he occupies a place in the public esti- 
mation low among the professions; in fact there are 
many teachers who deny that teaching is in any sense, a 
profession—only a vocation or calling. The dignity of 
teaching will not be recognized until normal schools and 
their graduates are held in as high esteem among the 
people as law schools and theological seminaries and 
their graduates. 





As already noticed in the Journat, Chicago has been 
designated as the place of the next (1887) meeting of the 
National Association. Very favorable arrangements 
have already been made with all railroads entering that 
city. Ample accommodations, at very low rates, have 
been secured for all who may desire to attend. Letters 
from all parts of the Union give, even thus early, assu- 
rance of an unusually large gathering. A National Ed- 
ucational Exposition will be held in connection with the 
association. The centennial of the organization of the 
North-West Territory will be duly observed. The usual 
details will be given in the bulletin of the association, 
seventy-five thousand copies of which are being pre- 
pared. No state managers will be appointed this year, 
outside of the representatives of the board of directors 
residing in the various states. We urge all friends of 
education to lend their aid and influence to promote the 
interests of the coming session. Secretary James M. 
Canfield is already proving the wisdon of his election, 
and we predict that he will prove an efficient and 
popular officer. 





Cc. L. 8. C. STATISTICS. 


The C. L, 8. C. is entering upon its ninth year of work, 
and its progress from the first has been marvelous. Five 
classes have gradusted from the four years’ course 
of reading, and the number of graduates now exceeds 
9,000. There is an active working membership of more 
than forty thousand. There are 2,000 local circles, em- 
bracing every state and territory of the United States 
and Canada. There is a large number of members in 
foreign lands, a strong circle in South Africa, and won- 
derful work in Japan is being accomplished through the 
efforts of missionaries. They have a Japanese Chautau- 
qua, and a course of study following ours as closely as 
possible. Dearth of books in that land and the difii- 
culties of translating prevent their using our publications. 

The class of 1890 is now being organized for the coming 
year’s work, to consist of not less than 20,000 member:. 
Great interest is being awakened all over the land. 
Twenty-five summer assemblies, held C. L. S. C. 
graduation exercises this summer, and members of the 
C. L. 8S. C. who were able attended these assemblies and 
received their diplomas from appointed officials. 

The membership embraces persons of all religious de- 
nominations, and of all grades of education and social 
opportunity. Persons of leisure read and re-read—busy, 
hard-working people simply read what is required. The 
work has a wonderful hold upon the people. 





ASBURY PARK SEASIDE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
PEDAGOGY. 

The directors in establishing this school have had in 
mind one common object, the elevation of the teachers’ 
profession. Lectures and practical lessons illustrating 
all departments of school work will be given by prom- 
inent educators from different parts of the country. 

The question, where can teachers best pursue their 
summer studies and at the same time renew their 
strength for the coming year, was practically decided by 
locating the school at Asbury Park. 

Sea air, sunlight, and society were selected as the 
natural agencies best adapted for this purpose. 

Through the generosity of Mr. James A. Bradley, the 
founder of the Park, ‘“ Educational Hall” has bee? 
placed at the disposal of the school. This building w* 





used at Philadelphia during the Centennial and was re 
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moved by Mr. Bradley to Asbury Park at the close of 
the Exhibition. It will again do good work in the cause 
of education. 

The Board of Education have granted the use of their 
school building, and two of the churches have thrown 
open their chapels for the use of the school. During 
the session from July 18, to Aug. 5, twelve popular en- 
tertainments consisting of readings. lectures, and con- 
certs will be given at Educational Hall. Two excursions 
will be run on Saturdays, one to N. Y. City Central 
Park, and Coney Island, the other to Philadelphia and 
Washington. 

Good board during the session of the school can be 
had at prices ranging from five to twenty dollars per 
week. 

The faculty thus far selected are as follows: 


FACULTY. 

Pedagogy, Dr. E. E. White, Supt. Schools Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Psychology, Dr. Larkin Dunton, Normal School, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Dr. Jerome Allen, New York City. 

School Management, Supt. Wm. N. Barringer, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Elocution, Prof. C. Wesley Emerson, Principal Monroe 
School of Oratory, Boston, Mass. 

Geography, Miss Mary S. Cate, Normal School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Natural History, Prof. Austin C. Apgar, Trenton Nor. 
mal School, Trenton, N. J. 

Language, Robert C. Metcalf, Supervisor of Schools, 
Boston, Mass. 

Arithmetic, Wm. M. Giffin, Principal Grammar 
School, Newark, N. J. 

Music, Prof. H. E. Holt, Instructor in Music, Boston, 
Mass. 

Natural Science, W. B. Ireland, Supt. Schools, Asbury 
Park, N. J. 

Writing, Prof. J. 8. Cooley, Windsor Locks, Conn. 

History, A. H. Kelly, Chapman School, Boston; Ed- 
win Shepard, Principal Grammar School, Newark, N. J. 

Model School, Miss E. M. Reed, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

Yatalogues giving a full synopsisof lessons, lecture:, 
and other information will be ready Jan. 1. They 
may be had by applying to Edwin Shepard, President, 
77 Court St., Newark, N. J., or A. H. Kelly, Secretary, 
208 Lexington St., East Boston, Mass. 


MIND STUDIES FOR YOUNG TEACHERS.—IV. 


METHODS OF DEVELOPING THE FOWER OF ABSTRACTION. 


Before the thought can be directed to one subject, it 
must be separated from other subjects. Abstraction is 
the power of drawing away a single mental image from 
its associates, By most authors it is called attention, 
but a moment’s thought will convince any one that 
there mast be the power of exclusion before anything 
can be excluded. This act of drawing away a single 
idea from its surroundings is abstraction ; the act of 
fixing the mind upon one object, and keeping it there, 
is attention. How may we discipline the mind to select 
single objects of thought, is the question we shall try to 
answer. 

1, By observing similarities and differences. When 
twenty or thirty pieces of colored paper are placed on 
the table, the pupils can be asked to select and place 
side by side those that are alike. In the same manner a 
pile of stones can be sorted—first, as to size, and then 
as to weight. In the same manner bottles contaiming 
liquids of different colors, can be classified, geometric 
forms arranged, and species of animals and plants in- 
spected. Great care must be used to cultivate all the 
senses—hearing, smelling, tasting, feeling, seeing, and 
the faculty of reckoning distance. 

In training very young children simple objects must, 
of course, be used. They can be interested in assorting 
a pile of sticks of different lengths, or making many 
lines on paper or the board, of exactly the same length 
a8 a specimen given. In all of these exercises the power 
of comparing many different objects and classifying 
them should be constantly exercised, and great care used 
in keeping the work so adapted to the learner's ad vance- 
m<¢nt that he will not lose interest in what is placed be- 
fore him. He must not grow weary of what he is asked 
to do, for, as has been said before, and will often be said 
again, interest is of prime importance. ; 

lt must be remembered that this interest is to be ob- 
tained and kept through the work itself, and not 
through outside things. Keep at one line of thought, 
and in it hold the interest until some definite end is ac- 
complished. 

2. The faculty of abstraction can be exercised by the 





use of name words. The abstract idea must be gained 
before the word is learned. Mr. Sully says that “a lit- 
tle boy, twenty-six months old, while watching a dog 
panting afver a run, exclaimed, with evident pleasure, 
‘ Dat like a puff puff’” (locomotive). It would have 
been folly to have required that boy to pronounce the 
word “locomotive” before he had an abstract idea of 
it; and what is true of this word is true of every im- 
portant word learned. It is extremely interesting to 
trace the child’s progress in the use of words. 

Take the name of foods, for example. At first no 
name is known, and nothing is abstracted from its sur- 
roundings. Everything goes to the mouth. Soon one 
thing after another is rejected until a few articles are 
selected from all the rest, and their names learned. It 
is by no means necessary that the words should be 
short ones at first. The old plan of commencing with 
* ab, eb, ib, ub, ub.” and then adding a letter to each, 
and so proceeding until full words were builtup, was a 
mistaken application of synthetical teaching. True, after 
a while the child had formed “abstract, ebony, ibex, 
object, ubiquity,” etc., but in what condition was the 
mind left, and what power beyond memory was culti- 
vated? In fact, nothing was accomplished, for when 
we come to consider what memory is, and how it is 
strengthened, we shall find that this faculty, under this 
old empirical way of teaching, was weakened rather 
than made strong. 

Action words are readily learned. It is comparatively 
easy to gain abstract notio running, leaping. rock- 
ing, laughing, etc., and their names. It is harder to 
teach abstract ideas of objects and their names. We 
can think abstractly of boy, girl, stick, but not as easily 
as of laughing, singing, and eating. 

But when we come to teach the abstract idea of larger 
things, made up of many simples, we shall find diffi- 
culty. For example, we wish to teach the idea of a 
mountain. A small sand elevation is fashioned, and, 
pointing to it, we say, ‘‘ mountain.” Smoke and fire 
are made to issue trom its summit, and we now say, 
**volcano.” If we are not certain the abstract ideas are 
in the mind, the words should not be pronounced. Ac- 
cording to the principles of good teaching the words, 
mountain, volcano, city, ocean, river, should not be ut- 
tered—the learner should not hear them—until the 
pictures of them, apart from all other objects, are 
clearly in the mind. You say, ‘‘Is this possible?’ We 
answer, It is possible. 

Pass beyond this boundary line, and permit the child 
to use words conveying to his mind no correct idea, and 
we enter at once into the land of rote teaching, and the 
old education. 

You can now only cram, regardless of present or 
future consequences. The very first principles of the 
philosophy of the mind oppose thisteaching. Great use 
may be made of pictures. The larger the idea to be ab- 
stractly learned, the larger should be the picture. An 
example of this is afforded in the words, ocean and 
city. It must be remarked that connecting words and 
particles, as and, Lut, the, by, of, in, an, a, etc., are 
used without thought. They really convey no idea. 
They are only words “‘ thrown in” to fill up the spaces 
at first. The child says: “‘Cow, garden!” “ Fire, 
house !” “* Mother, sick !” “‘ Finger. ache!” The filling- 
up words add no additional meaning. 

8. Abstraction is next cultivated by learning qualities. 
These must, of course, be apprehended, by abstracting 
the ideas from objects. This is difficult. The teacher 
must proceed slowly and carefully. In future articles, 
instruction as to the correct method of proceeding will 
be given, At present only a few hints can be thrown 
out. Take, for example, the word “good.” It is at 
first associated with some person, as mother, then with 
some thing, as apple. It is then contrasted, as with a 
rotten apple, or bad person. Its opposite must of neces- 
sity be learned at the same time. Soon the child bes the 
abstract idea of ‘‘ goodness,” ‘* badness,” ‘* kindness,” 
“ cruelty,” “love,” “‘hate.” Here we have a difficult 
lesson, but nevertheless one of great importance, in 
fact the value to be attached to the learning correctly 
of such abstract ideas as we have suggested cannot be 
overestimated. The lesson must not be given early in 
the pupil’s life, but gradually the abstraction gains pos- 
session of the mind. When the time comes that the 
mind apprehends abstract qualities, a stage of advance- 
ment has beem reached indicating great mental power. 
Teachers must learn to watch the commencement of 
this period, for it marks an exceedingly important era 
in mental growth. 

4. The highest abstract power possessed by the mind 
is mathematical. We do not say that a mathematical 





mind is the most perfect type of intellect, but it un- 


questionably marks the most complete power of ab- 
straction. No human mind can comprehend 1,000,000, 
and it has been stated that few can conceive even 100. 
When the mind comes to think abstractly of quantity, 
it has gained a wonderful power. Children find it diffi- 
cult to think of even the quantity 10 without visible ob- 
jects. But teachers need not trouble themselves on 
this point, for numbers can and should be used to ex- 
press operations which may be understood, even though 
the quantities represented by each separate number can 
not be abstractly conceived. For example, we can un- 
derstand the operation 5754 x 7674 = x2, without ab- 
stractly knowing 5754 or 7674. But moreof this after a 
while. This is enough for this week. Attention next 
time. 


TESTS OF SUCCESS. 








1. Spirit.—A good teacher will animate his class with 
an excellent spirit ; they will desire to learn. Anima- 
tion, earnestness, are effects of knowledge rightly 
presented. 

2. Understanding.—The end of education is to teach 
the pupil to understand, hence there should be daily ad- 
vancement made here. The teacher should notice 
(1) that his pupils are quick ; (2) have a complete grasp ; 
(3) are independent. 

3. Progress.—Mental advancement is the necessary 
effect of education. 


4. Discipline—{1) in mental characteristics, as clear- 
ness, completeness, accuracy, etc.; (2) in behavior; 
quiet, obedient, orderly, decorous, conscientious. 


The teacher should seek these in each recitation ; and 
should study the means that bring these ends. The ab- 
sence of these tests is very significant. 


A REMNANT OF THE PAST. 








By E. J. Lewis. 

When in a thriving little village up the Hudson, in 
October, I called upon the schoolmaster at his school. 
On presenting my card, the following conversation took 
place : 

** What do you want, sir?” 

**I came to see you about educational papers. Are 
you a subscriber to any 7?” 

** No, sir; I have no time to read such nonsense.” 

** Will you please allow me to see your room and the 
books used ?’ 

* Yes, sir ; step in.” 

** What readers do you use ?” 

“* We have used the Sanders’ Union Readers for abut 
twenty-six years, and I am proud to say that no book- 
agent has been able to get them changed for any of the 
trashy readers used in schools now.” 

Then the proud master took his seat, took up his corn- 
cob pipe and daily paper, and proceeded to take solid 
comfort for the remaining fifteen minutes before school 
called. I found that most of his assistants were earnest 
and progressive teachers. 





HOW PSYCHOLOGY IS STUDIED IN ONE 
ASSOCIATION. 





Nore.—Methods of successful study are always interest- 
ing to students. In obedience to this principle, we present 
below a number of questions that have been discussed 
at the Southside Teachers’ Association, Long Is.and, un- 
der the direction of Supt. W. E. Gordon, of Patchogue. 
One of these questions was assigned to a member of the 
association, to be especially discussed, first by him, 
and afterward by the rest. In this way, matured 
thought was first received, and a better preparation had 
for a general conference. 

ATTENTION. 

1. Miss J——. Give your general plan of discipline, 
and tell what effect it has upon the attention of the 
pupils in matters of importance in the school-room. To 
what extent do you gain and hold their attention in the 
matter of whispering, lardiness, quietness, honesty, etc. ? 

2. Mr. H —, State the plan you use in conducting a 
geography lesson, and tell how long the attention of a 
majérity of the class is held. 

8. Mr. R—. State briefly your plan of teaching 
U. S. History, and tell how long, ordinarily, the atten- 
tion of a majority of the class may be held. 

4. Miss M——. How are you able to hold the attention 
of the little ones to one line of number work f 

5. Mr. W——. Give ycur plan of conducting a lesson 
in arithmetic, and tell how long you hold the attention 
of a majority of the class under ordinary circumstances, 
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Also tell whether their attention is held mainly by exter- 
nal or by internal stimuli. 

6. Mr. A——. Make observations and generalize as to 
what class of pupils you believe require external, and 
what class internal stimuli, to gain and hold attention. 

7. Mr. K——. Explain the function of the will in at- 
tention, and tell to what extent we may hope to have 
our pupils exert their will in the matter of attention to 
school work, without external stimuli. 


PERCEPTION. 


1. Mr. R——. Define a percept, and 
show the relation between attention 
and perception. 

2. Mr.R——.Give any lesson or ex- 
ercise, for the purpose of training the 
sense of sight or of hearing. 

8. Miss M——. Is there a tendency 
on the part of teachers to lead pupils 
to observe too many things, rather 
than too closely? If so, tell some of 
the evil effects of that tendency. 

4. Mr. H——. State the tendencies, 
if any, in modern education toward a 
greater development of the perceptives. 
If there are such tendencies, will they 
result harmfully to the reasoning 
facullies ? 

5. Mr. K—--. What would be the 
effect upon the perceptives if manual 
training were introduced into our 
schools ? 

6. Mr. Ro——. Present a few 
formulated rules that that you believe 
will aid teachers in leading pupils to 
become good observers. 


—_eoc- 


QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


The following questions were proposed to a class in a 
normal school, on the Theory and Practice of Education: 

1. Suppose you had a class before you, what object 
would you propose to yourself in teaching them? 

2. What qualifications are a teacher to possess, leaving 
out of view for the present his knowledge of the branches 
to be studied ? 

8, Which is the first qualification ? 

4. What object should the teacher propose to himself 
in teaching arithmetic ? 

5. What principles should direct his conduct of the 
exercises ? 
6. Suppose you find your class incorrect, what would 
you do? 
7. Suppose they were indifferent ? 
8. Suppose they were careless ? 
9. Suppose after you hac taught them 
a length of time they were inaccurate, 
indifferent, and careless, who is to 
blame ? 
10. What object would you propose to yourself in your 
geography class ? 
. What should be the physical habits of the teacher ? 
. What those of the pupils ? 
. How can he secure good order ? 
. How secure the respect of his pupils? 
. What his bearing toward the erring ? 
- Suppose he finds himself hoping that an ignorant 
yet troublesome pupil will not come ? 
18. Suppose he finds himself drawn towards the polite 
one only ? 
. 19, Suppose he finds himself trying to “get even” 
with a trouplesome pupil ? 
20. Should he give lessons as punishments ? 
21. Should he make the parents fully acquainted with 
his work? 
22. Should he call on them, even if not invited ? 
23. Should he call on the parents uf those he thinks 
underneath him and his work ? 
24. Should he be a student himself ? 
25. Can one who is not a student make students of 
others ? 
26. If there is disorder in the school-room when he 
leaves it, who is to blame? 
27. Ifa pupil, after being under a teacher's care a 
term or more, “ hates school,” who is to blame? 
28. What is the most powerful incentive for the school- 
room ? 
29. What should be the feeling of the pupil toward 
the school when away ? 
80. In what way can a teacher increase his 
power? 


; 


& 
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THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


FAMILIAR CONSTELLATIONS. 





There is one star which appears to be always in the 
same place. It attracts more attention than any other 
star, not from its beauty and brilliancy, but because of 





| its use tomankind. The sailor on the ocean, the traveller 
| in the forest and in the desert, watch this star and by 
it direct their course. It is called the PoLe Star. To 

find this star we must first find the Great DippeEe. 

There are seven stars which make a figure that looks 
| like a great dipper. Their names are Dubhe, Merak, 
| Megres, Phad, Alioth, Mizar, and Benetnasch. Two of 
| these stars are called Pointers, because they always 
| point to a solitary bright star about half-way between 
| the northern horizon and the zenith. This is the Pole 
| star. The names of the Pointers are Dubhe and Merak. 
| The Dipper appears to change its position. In the fall, 
| itappears below the Pole star, in winter in the north- 
east; in spring, above the Pole, and in summer, in 


the north-west. 


sf 


Fe, Pe 


The Great Dipper is in the constellation of the Great 
Bear. Find the Great Dipper and then you can easily 
find the Great Bear. It does not look like a bear, but 
it has been known by that name for thousands of years. 
Find the stars im the head, feet, and tail. There is a 
very large, reddish star north of the Be ir’s tail that was 
once considered in the Bear’s tail, and hence was called 
Arcturus. It is the largest and brightest star in the 
northern heavens. 








This constellation is called the Litrte Bear. It is 
nearer the Pole star than the Great Bear. The Pole star 
is in the end of its tail. There are seven stars in it 
which make a figure that looks like a dipper. 
This figure is called the Little Dipper. The polar re- 
gions of the earth are the home of the bears. It may be 
for this reason why two of the polar constellations have 
been called bears. 

—Adapted from “Astronomy for Beginners.” 





A TASTE FOR READING. 


By GEoGIaANa MenDuM, New York. 


As the child advances in years does his teacher bring 
him into contact with the best works of great authors ; 
Has he any guide to aid him in his selection of reading 
matter? Nine times out of ten there is no one at home 
to advise him, and it becomes the duty of his teacher to 
ask her pupils what they are reading, to encourage them 
in telling her what opinious they have formed about 
their books, ahd, even if they possess books of their 
own, to urge them to join some public library. I have 
found that if chiidren see the same volumes on their 
book-shelves every day the sight is apt to weary them. 
A new book excites the intellectual appetite. 

Too many weary hours are devoted in common schools 
to the study of mathematics. I agree with Sir William 
Hamilton when he says, ‘“‘If we consult reason, experi- 
ence, and the common testimony of ancient and modern 
times, none of our intellectual studies tend to cultivate 
asmaller number of the faculties in a more partial or 
feeble manner than mathematics.” Were half the time 
which is spent on arithmetic, in particular, devoted to 


literature, what an immense advantage would accrue! 
A boy is left to cultivate his own taste, and unless he 


have a good home, this will necessarily prove difticult ; 
and unless he loves to read, it will prove almost im- 


possible. 


WORK FOR LITTLE HANDS. 





By C. C. 
STICK-LAYING—(Continued.) 


The addition of one new stick to the number already 
used by the children will always be hailed with delight, 
because it gives opportunity for new work. From the 
use of three sticks, let the teacher proceed with four. 
Direct the children with three sticks to make the flow- 
er-pot, a form already familiar to them, and then give 
one more stick to close it up, thus : 














A square is formed, ‘‘ Children, show me the stick in 
front, one at the back, one at the right side, one at the 
left. Let us count the corners.’’ The children may be 
led to call them square corners, having already made it 
with two sticks. So they will count, ‘‘One square cor- 
ner, two square corners, three square corners, four 
square corners.” Call their attention to the window- 
panes, and let them call this a window if they like. 
‘- You may all take away the stick that is towards you, 
and you have a stool ; use the stick you have taken away 
to make a back for your stool.” (The children are pleased 
with the chairs they have made, and will be ready to 
talk about them.) 








Sticks of the five different lengths may be given the 
children to make squares of different sizes, placing them 
in the order of their size, thus : 





























[]o 


taking away the stick from the front of each square 





“placing it for a back, we have chairs for grandpapa, 


and 
gran papa, mema, and the baby. 
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Give the children opportunity to invent forms of life 
with four sticks, and a variety of forms will appear, as 
—a spade, a flower-pot, a bed-stead, etc. 

The square may be used as the center for symmetrical 
forms—adding to each side forms already familiar to the 
child. 













































































Take five sticks. Let the children repeat the flower- 
pot with three, slanting the two sticks that lay from 
front to back, and using the other two remaining to 
make a roof over the form, we have the pentagon, or 
five-sided form. 


ae 


Lead the children to notice the obtuse, or blunt 
angles. Let them count and find that there is a corner 
for each finger on one hand. Now they may change it 


into a boat. 


This form may be studied, the sides and corners 
noticed, then the children make the motion of pulling 
their boats like the sailor-boys. Other forms may be 
made—as a square divided into two oblongs; a romb 
divided into two triangles. 




















This square divided into oblongs may represent double 
doors, with seeds for knobs. Other forms of life may be 
made—as, a table, a dish, etc. 


A 


Using the five-sided form as a center, let the children 
lay forms of symmetry, adding to each side forms that 
they have already made. After the teacher has dictated 
a form, allow the children to change the sticks outside, 
leaving the center untouched. Direct the children to 





place a le on each side of the pen m, giving 
sticks of equal length for the work. us they have a 
pretty wrt 





Tell them the story of the star of Bethlehem, or end 
them the beautiful verse : 

“ Do you know how many stars, 
There are shining in the sky ? 

Do you know bow many clouds, 
Every day go floating by? 

God in heaven has counted all, 
He would miss one should it fall.” 





To each side of the pentagon may be added a equare, | 
or a pentagon. 

With six sticks, let the children make a hexagon, or 
six-sided form. Repeating the pentagon let them open | 
it out at the back and add another stick. 


Talk about the sides and corners, then direct the 
children to make the opposite of this form by pointing 
the sticks to the center. Thus: 


Now six sharp angles appear instead of six blunt 
angles. Let the children make a square, with triangle 
touching at the side; one long oblong, two triangles 
touching at the corners. Thus: 


























With these six sticks let the children make a house. 
Thus : 














This will be a good object for language lesson. Let 
the children tell what the house is made of, who lives in 
it, etc. Then they may make the gate that leads to the 
house. Thus: 




















The children will suggest many forms if allowed to 
make what they like. 

Using the hexagon as the center for symmetrical 
forms, triangles may be placed on each side, squares, 
pentagons, and even hexagons. The last form makes 
an interesting figure : > 


With this lesson the children may be told the story of |. 


the bees, how they build the cells in which they store 
the honey, with six walls. Let the children play they 
are bees, singing : 
* We are little busy bees, roaming in the clover, 

Every day bright and gay, all the meadows over, 

Don’t you hear us singing s0—z-z-z-z— — — 

Singing, singing, as we go—2-z-z-z——_ ——" 

In the next paper we will take up the work with 

sticks of different lengths. 





They are poor 
That have lost nothing ; They are poorer by far 
Who, losing, have forgotten ; they most poor 
Of all, who lose and wish they might forget. 


BRIEF LESSON PLA Ns. 











A Motion Song for the Little Ones. 
THE FARMER. 


e855 Gre ete 


1. We of the farm -~er now will sing, We now will sing, we now will sing, 
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We of the farmer now will sing, who toile for you me 
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2. This the way they plow the ground, 
To fit it for the seed. 
4 

3. This is the way they sow the seed, 
The ground all scattered over. 


» 
4. This is the way they cover the seed, 
To grow up in the spring time. 
6 
5. And then the gentle showers come down, 
To give the seed a germ. 


7 s 
6. The sun shines bright, the wheat grows up, 
*Twill soon be harvest time. 


+e) 


~~) 


. This is they way the reapers do, 
When it is ripe in autumn. 


10 
8 This is the way the wheel is turned, 
By power of the water. 


11 
9. This is the way the mill goes round, 
To grind it into flour. 


12 
10. This is the way the baker does, 
When he is kneading bread. 


13 
11. Into the oven he shoves it well, 
And brings it out quite brown. 


14 
12. This is the way they sell the bread, 
And now’s the time to buy. 


15 
13, The bread is bought, we'll eat it up, 
To satisfy our hunger. 


16 
14. We'll thank the Lord who gives us food, 
That it may do us good. 


DIRECTIONS. 


1. Erect position. 

2. Point with the index finger of the right hand toward the 
teacher and then toward self. 

3. Both hans in front of the chest, as if holding the plow, and 
move obliquely d»wnward and return. 

4, Left hand slightly curved in front of the chest, as if holding 
seed,—rigbht hand placed over the left, as if taking the seed, and 
scatter it to the right and return. 

5. Both hands move at the same time, one borizontally to the 
right and the other to the left, and return. 

6. Move the hands gently downward and return, while the fin- 
gers move briskly. 

7. Point with the index finger of the right band toward the sun. 

8. Both hands horizontally in front of the chest—palms down- 
ward—raise them quickly to a vertica' postion and return. 

9. Set the mht foot forward—body slight'y bent—hands in posi- 
tion for reaping—cut to the right and bring the grain around to 
the left. 

10, Both hands revolve slowly around each other in front of 
and from the chest. 

11. Both hands closed in front of the chest—place right hand on 
the left—move the right hand briskly in a circic on the left. 

12. Imitate kneading bread with first the right band then the 
left. 

13, Both hands closed and brought nearly to the sides of the 
chest—-move forcibly forward and return. 

14. Turn first to the right and then to the left, with a bow arda 
curved gesture with both hends, as if soliciting purchasers. 

15. Left hand borzontally in front of the chest—palm upward, 
to represent the plate—right hand over the left, readv to take a 
piece of bread, which is conveyed to the mouth and eaten. 

16. Hands clapsed—head slightly elevated— eyes directed above. 









—Jean Ingelow. 


The eyes may be closed while singing the last line. 
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THE SCIENCE OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


AN ABSTRACT OF LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE BROOK- 
LYN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


By NicHoLAS MuRRAY BuTLER, Ph.D., of Columbia 
College, N. Y. 
LECTURE I. 


In beginning the study of a new science it is necessary 
to know its place in a classification of the sciences, its 
scope, nature, and method. As a natural science, psy- 
chology stands in a classification made according to the 
order of development next above physiology. As a 
philosophical science it is closely related to lugic, meta- 
physics, ethics, and pedagogics. Each point of connec- 
tion was skillfully developed. 

Psychology is science of mind. It was shown why 
we need a provisional definition at the start, though it 
cannot be made accurate until the conclusion of this 
study. The concept of science was next developed. 
Science is not a thing, but a way or mode of knowing 
things. Science is classified knowledge. No logical 
opposition between science and philosophy, or science 
and religion, possible. What is meant by mind? Gen- 
eric term of which soul is the individual and personal 
designation. Mind is opposed to matter ; soul to body. 
Mind is soul without regard to personality ; soul is the 
mind of a particular person. Theological conception of 
soul does not enter into psychology. Etymologically 
considered, mind is the principle of volition, and soul 
of animation. In psychology we distinguish sharply 
between mind and phenomena of mind. The former, 
its nature, essence, origin, and destiny, is relegated to 
metaphysics. Psychology considers only phenomena of 
mind. To obtain any knowledge of a scientific charac- 
ter we must observe phenomena, endeavor to determine 
its causes which bring them into being or change them, 
and determine the laws by which they are brought into 
being or changed. When these causes and laws cannot 
be determined by observation, science ceases, and spec- 
ulation begins. Here the lecturer very carefully devel- 
oped the concept of law and cause. He distinguished 
between natural law and legislative law. Laws of mind 
are natural laws. Cause is simply sum of ante- 
cedents. 

Methods of studying mental phenomena: I. Direct 
or subjective method. IT. Indirect or objective method, 
—subjective and mental not co-extensive terms ; simi- 
larly objective and material not co-extensive. Subjec- 
tive psychology is limited to life, begins when intelligent 
self-observation begins, and ends when that ceases. All 
agree in using objective method, including study of ani- 
mal intelligence and social and historical phenomena. 
Introspective method has been assailed by Comte and 
Maudsley. The lecturer stated and answered their ob- 
jections. 

Psychology is an inductive science, but the great un- 
derlying fact that no skepticism can overthrow and in- 
duction establish, is the conscious self, ego, I. This self 
is the subject of all mental states, but object of none- 
Self (1) is, (2) is permanent, (3) has power. 


LECTURE I. 

The lecturer described the character of the principal 
text-books in psychology, including Hamilton, McCosh, 
Porter, Sully, Murray, Carpenter, Maudsley, Bain, Spen- 
cer, Taine, Brentano, Volkman, Lotze, Wundt, Striimpell. 
Harris, Lipps, George, Drobisch, and Ferri. 

There are two schools as to self—one starting from 
Hume, one from Reid. The doctor developed and ex- 
plained contemporary representatives of each. (1.) Hume 
says there is no self, no mind, no soul. He means that 
it does not exist apart from its act at the time. At one 
moment John Smith is a sensation; in half an hour after, 
an idea; the next, an emotion; the next, an act. All the 
knowledge we have of self is that of impressions and 
ideas, (2.) The school opposed to this is that founded by 
Thos. Reid, and his successors, Sir Wm. Hamilton and 
Dr. McCosh. We cannot study mind as we study an ex- 
ternal object. We do not know self as we know other 
objects. We never saw, heard, or felt a mind. We have 
to assume there is a self. We owe a debt of gratitude to 
Descartes for showing us this process. Descartes said in the 
fore part of the 17th century, “‘ People assume too much. 
I will assume nothing. I will doubt everything. I doubt 
my surroundings. I doubt myself, but Idoubt. Hence 
there must be a doubter. I doubt, hence I think; I 
think, therefore I am: Dubito, ergo cogito. Cogito, ergo 
sum. 

The materialistic view is that mind is only a part of the 
universe evolved out of matter, because mind is not 
known without the living body. This is no new doc- 


trine, it was taught by the Hindoos, Socrates, Tertullian, 


and the school men of the Middle Ages; again in En- 
gland in the 17th century, crossed over to France in the 
18th, and showed its practical results in the horrors of 
the Revolution; transferred to Germany, and elaborated 
by Prof Lange, of Bonn University, in three large 
volumes. Afterwards he answered his own arguments, 
refuted the doctrine, and pronounced materialism a 
humbug. 

If materialism is true, physics, chemistry, and me 
chanics will explain eventually all mental activity. 
Therefore if psychology is to stand, materialism must 
be refuted at the outset. 

What are the arguments in favor of materialism ? 

(1.) Science finds man born under physical ci:cum- 
stances, and traces material growth and development. 

(2.) Brain and nervous system are very complex in 
character, and are largest where there is the greatest 
intellectual power. 

(3.) In swoons and fainting fits, and under the in- 
fluence of anaesthetics, and after brain injuries, con. 
sciousness is lost and for a time destroyed. 

(4.) Very many diseases of mind originate in morbid 
conditions of body, so that the loss of mental power and 
brain disease must be the same thing. 

(5.) The argument by Herbert Spencer is purely 
scientific. It is the transformation and correlation of 
forces in nature, that motion produces heat, heat pro- 
duces light, light produces electricity ; all forms are one ; 
different express‘ons of the same principle, and all pro- 
duce life. Therefore, mechanical force by transforma- 
tion produces nervous force, and nervous force produces 
mind. 

This is the summary of the five arguments of mate- 
rialism. 

All these facts are absolutely true, weadmit. But we 
object to the inference. Our arguments may be sum- 
marized thus : 

(1.) Soul and body appear in wholly different ways. 

(2.) Mind is known only in time, matter in space. 

(3.) Mind is never perceived by senses, and matter, 
never by self-consciousness, 

(4.) It is universally admitted that we have no expe- 
rience of the transformation of the one into the other ; 
and this is the last nail in the coffin of materialsm. 
Materialism involves an argument in a circle. Mate- 
rialists in order to prove that matter produces mind, 
have to assume mind. All, then, dependson mind. A 
house is only a house with reference to the mind’s 
knowledge. If there were no mind to take cognizance 
of the house, there would be no house. 

We have no experience of the disembodied self. So 
we have to determine what is common between biology 
and psychology. Three principal theories as to the 
origin of life : 

(1.) Animism ; the cause of life issoul. This argument 
falls to the ground because of plant life. No soul there. 

(2.) Vitalism ; the cause of life is a vita] force, a thing 
apart by itself, something between the nature of mind 
and body. 

(8.) Physiological theory, which is closely linked with 
materialism. In support of this last we find we can 
prove it by analysis, resolve a body into its chemical 
elements ; but on the other hand, we cannot prove it by 
synthesis, because no one has succeeded in putting these 
elements together and producing life. 


NATURE'S ART OF EDUCATION. 


How, then, does nature teach? She furnishes knowl- 
edge by object-lessons, and she trains the active powers 
by making them act. She has given capability of ac- 
tion, and she developes this capability by presenting oc- 
casions for its exercise. She makes her pupil learn 
to do by doing, to live by living. She gives him no 
grammar of seeing, hearing, etc. ; she gives no compen- 
diums of abstract principles. She would stop his 
progress at the very threshold, if she did. Action! ac- 
tion ! is her maxim of training ; and things ! things ! are 
the objects of her lessons. She adopts much repetition 
in her teaching, in order that the difficult may become 
easy, ‘‘ use become a second nature.” In physical train- 
ing, ‘‘ use legs and have legs,” is one of her maxims, and 
she acts analogously in regard to mental and moral 
training. She teaches quietly. She does not continually 
interrupt her pupil, even when he blunders, by outcries 
and objurgations. She bides her time, and by prompt- 
ing him to continued action, and inducing him to think 
about what he is doing, and correct his errors himself, 
makes his very blunders fruitful in instruction. She 
does not anxiously intervene to prevent the consequence 
of his actions ; she allows him to experience them, that 
he may learn prudence ; sometimes even letting him 
burn his fingers, that he may gain af once a significant 
lesson in physics, and also the moral lesson invelved in 








the of pain.—JosePH Payne, 





GENERAL EXERCISES. 


A CHRISTMAS EXERCISE. 


1.—Sone. 
2.—RECITATION—By a boy. 
THE GREETING. 


Dear parents and friends, we greet you to-night, 

With words of good cheer and with songs of delight, 

We come from the valley of innocent joy; 

We know not the cares that the heart may annoy, 

It is the glad occasion when both the old and young 

In one loud voice of harmony send up their grateful 
song. 


Welcome, welcome is the greeting, 
Which this night we give our friends, 
Joyous, joyous is the meeting 

Which your kindly presence lends, 
Love is still our richest treasure, 
Casting out all earth-born fear; 

Let the smile of heartfelt pleasure 
Beam on all who gather here. 


3.—RECITATION—By four little girls. 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
First Girl.—What do you do at your house when 
Christmas eve is nigh? 
Second Girl.—We stretch a line at the chimney side, 
And mother sees it is strongly tied, 
Then hang our stockings, and go to bed, 
And just as soon as our prayer is said, 
We wonder and guess till asleep we fall, 
What Santa Claus bas for one and all, 
Then long before daylight, we haste to pull 
From the line by the chimney our stocking full. 
And that’s what we do at our house. 
What do you do at your house when Christmas eve 
is mgh? 


Third Girl.—We have in the parlor a Christmas tree, 
And each has his own little mystery, 
In hanging upon the branches green 
His gifts for the others, by them unseen ; 
Then mother goes in the candles to light, 
And everything is so gay and bright. 
That you ought to be there our joy to see, 
When we have our gifts from the Christmas tree; 
And that’s what we do at our house. 
What do you do at your house when Christmas eve 
is nigh? 
Fourth Girl.—We hear in the evening a rousing ring; 
We hurry the door to open fling, 
And sure as you live with his long white hair, 
And his jolly red face, Santa Claus is there, 
He opens his pack, and with laugh and shout, 
We take the presents he tosses about, 
Then he's off; but just after his visit is o’er, 
Uncle John comes in at the other door; 
And that’s what we do at our house. 
What do you do at your house when Christmas eve 
is nigh? 
First Girl.—We too hang up our stockings; but mother 
says 
One thing we must do—all Christmas days— 
Just as sure as they come, just as long as we live, 
Some gifts to the poor we must always give; 
So a basket she fills on Christmas eve, 
And tells us just where our gifts to leave. 
Would you know how the best time at Christmas 
is found ? 
Help Santa Claus carry his basket along, 
For that’s what we do at our house. 


4.—Sone—By little ones. 
SANTA CLAUS. 

Santa Claus is coming now 
To each lad and maiden; 
Bringing drums and trumpets, too, 
Swords and muskets bright and new, 
Toys and good things not a few, 
On his light sleigh laden. 


Bring us, dearest Santa Claus, 
Climbing bears and monkeys; 

Balls and marbles, cows and sheep, 
Dolls that laugh, and dolls that weep; 
Harlequins that jump and leap, 
Wooly dogs and donkeys, 
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But you know our every wish, 
Long before ’tis spoken; 
Father, mother, both are here, 
And our grandpapa so dear; 
All rejoice when you appear, 
Bringing each some token. 





5.—REcITATION—By a small boy, 
SANTA CLAUS AND THE MOUSE. 
One Christmas eve, when Santa Claus 
Came to a certain house, 
To fill the children’s stockings there 
He found a little mouse. 


‘* A merry Christmas, little friend,” 
Said Santa good and kind, 

“The same to you, sir!” said the mouse, 
**T thought you wouldn’t mind,” 


“Tf I should stay awake to-night, 
And watch you for awhile,” 

‘* You're very welcome, little mouse,” 
Said Santa, with a smile. 


And then he filled the stockings up, 
Before the mouse could wink, 

From toe to top, from top to toe, 
There wasn’t left a chink. 


‘** Now they won't hold another thing,” 
Said Santa Claus with pride, 

A twinkle came in mousie’s eyes, 

But humbly he replied: 


“*Tt’s not polite to contradict, 
Your pardon I implore, 

But in the fullest stocking there, 
I could put one thing more.” 


** Oh, ho!” laughed Santa, “ silly mouse! 
Don’t I know how to pack ? 

By filling stockings all these years, 

I should have learned the knack.” 


And then he took the stocking down 
From where it hung so high, 

And said, ‘‘ now put in one thing more; 
I give you leave to try.” 


The mousie chuckled to himself, 
And then he softly stole 

Right to the stocking’s crowded toe, 
And gnawed a little hole! 


‘* Now; if you please, good Santa Claus, 
I've put in one thing more; 

For you will own that little hole 

Was not in there before.” 


How Santa Claus did laugh and laugh! 
And then he gayly spoke: 
“‘ Well, you shall have a Christmas cheese, 
For that nice little joke.” 
—Emilie Poulsson in St. Nicholas. 





6.—REcITaTION—By a girl. 

THE TWO LITTLE STOCKINGS. 
Two little stockings hung side by side, 
Close to the fire-place, broad and wide, 
‘Two ?” said Saint Nick, and down he came, 
Loaded with toys and many a game, 
“* Ho! ho!” said he with a laugh of fun, 
“Tl have no cheating, my pretty one; 
I know who dwells in this house, my dear; 
There’s only one little girl lives here.” 
So he crept up close to the chimney-place 
And measured a sock, with a sober face, 
Just then a wee little note fell out, 
And fluttered low like a bird about, 
‘Aha! what’s this?” said he, in surprise 
And he pushed his specs up close to his eyes, 
And read the address in a child’s rough plan, 
“* Dear Saint Nicholas,” so it began, 
‘“* The other stocking you see on the wall 
Is hung for a child named Clara Hall, 
She's a poor little girl, but very good, 
So I thought, perhaps, you kindly would 
Fill up her stocking too to-night, 
And help to make her Christmas bright. 
If you’ve not enough for both stockings there, 
Please put all in Clara’s, I shall not care.” 
Saint Nicholas brushed a tear from his eye, 
‘* God bless yon, darling,” he said with a sigh, 
Then softly he blew through the chimney high, 
A note, like a bird’s when it soarson high, 


That ever were seen this side of earth’s portals, 

“Hurry up!” said St. Nick, ‘‘and nicely prepare 

All a little girl wants where money is rare.” 

Then oh, what a scene there was in that room! 

Away went the elms, but down from the gloom 

Of the sooty old chimney comes tumbling low 

A child’s whole wardrobe, from head to toe. 

How Santa Claus laughed, as he gathered them in, 

And fastened each one to the sock with a pin, 

When all the warm clothes were fastened on, 

And both little socks were filled and done, 

Then Santa Claus tucked a toy here and there, 

And hurried away to the frosty air, 

Saying, ‘‘ God pity the poor, and bless tlie dear child 

Who pities them, too, on this night so wild.” 
—Young Folks’ Speaker. 





7.—ReciTaTIon—By a boy. 
CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


I heard the bells on Ch: istmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of “* peace on earth, good will to men.” 


And thought how as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of ‘* peace on earth, good will to men.” 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep, 
‘*God is not dead; nor doth he sleep, 
The wrong shall fail, 
The right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good will to men!” 
—Longfellow. 





8.—TuE SEasons—By four girls. 
(Have speakers dressed in appropriate costumes. One should 
appear at a time and remain while the othcrs are speaking.) 
Spring.—I am Spring; with sunshine see me coming, 
Birds begin to twitter; hark! the bees are humming, 
Green to the fields and hillsides, blossoms to the trees, 
Joy to every human heart are what I bring with me. 
Summer.—See my wealth of flowers, I am the golden 
summer! 
Is there for the young or old a more welcome comer? 
Come and scent the new-mown grass, by the hillside 
stray, 
And confess that only June brings the perfect day. 
Autumn.—Mark the wreath about my head-wreath of 
richest flowers, 
I am Autumn, and I bring mildest, happiest hours, 
In my hand a basket see, which the ripe fruit holds; 
Corn and grain and precious fruits Autumn’s arm en- 
folds. 
Winter.—Round my head the holly-leaf, in my hand 
the pine, 
I am Winter cold and stern, these last flow’rs are mine! 
But while I am left to rule, all’s not dark or sad; 
Christmas comes with winter-time to make the children 
glad. 
All the Seasons.—Here our offerings glad we bring, 
And long life to all we sing! 


9.—SONG—THE CHRISTMAS WELCOME. 


recited omit the chorus. 
When the summer time is passed and the harvest housed 
at last, 

And the woods are standing bare and brown and sere, 

When the frost is sharp at night, and the days are short 
and bright, 

Comes the gladdest, merriest time of all the year. 

Chorus: Shout, boys, shout, the hearty welcome! 

Greet old Christmas with a roar! 

He has met us with good cheer for this many 

@ merry year, 

And we hope he'll meet us all for many 

more! 


Let the tempest rage without, let its blast be wild and 
stout, 
What vare we ¢ Our hearts are stouter still and strong ; 
And within ‘tis warm and light, and kind eyes are shin- 
ing bright. 
And the voices of our friends are in our song. 
Chorus: Shout, boys, shout, etc, 


May be sung to the tune of ‘‘ Tramp, tramp, tramp.” If 








Then away with every cloud that our might en- 








And away with every word and look unkind; 


Let old quarrels all be healed, and old friendships closer 


sealed, 
And our lives with sweeter, purer ties entwined. 


Chorus: Shout, boys, shout, etc. 


Since we know the blessed power of this happy Christ- 


mas hour, 
We will keep its holy spell upon our heart, 


That each evil thing within that would tempt us into 


sin, 
May forever from our peaceful souls depart. 
Chorus: Shout, boys, shout, etc. 
10.—REcITATION.—-By a girl. 
THE MARRIAGE OF SANTA CLAUS. 


Once Santa Claus sobered and said with a sigh, 
While a tear added luster to each twinkling eye, 
‘Oh! I'm getting so lonely and weary of life, 

I need a companion, or, better, a wife; 

But where could I find one to share my joy, 

And love, as I love, every girl and each boy.” 

He thought and he pondered, this jolly recluse, 
Then he shouted, ** I have it; ‘tis Old Mother Goose.” 
He was off in a jiffy, he whistled, his sled 

O’er the snow like the flight of a sky-rocket sped, 
And his reindeer snorted, with heads high and haughty, 
And trotted along at the rate of two-forty. 

So he found the old lady of course very soon— 


She had just returned from a trip to the moon, 
And was fixing her cap, slightly mussed by the ride, 
While the cobwebs were thick in the broom by her side. 


She was old, she was weazened, she had a great aose, 
Yet her eyes were as bright as the plumage of crows, 
And her voice, tho’ ‘twas cracked, had aring very sweet, 
And her dress, tho’ ‘twas queer, was most awfully neat, 
** Will you have me ?’ he prays; ‘‘ my darling confess.” 
She hesitates, murmurs, and then whispers, ‘* Yes.” 
** But my children!” she cries, with the usual pause. 
“‘ Why children! I love ’em!” said bluff Santa Claus. 
‘** Bring ‘em out—where are they ? I want em!” cries he, 
First comes a fair maiden, and know her we should 
By the wolf and her granny—'tis Red Riding Hood, 
While after them, fearfully blowing his horn, 
Is Little Boy Blue on his way from the corn; 
And then with a jump and a roll down the hill, 
With pails and with water bounce poor Jack and Jill. 
And forth from her garden, in a way quite contrary, 
With fruits and with flowers, comes sweet Mistress 
Mary; 

Then Simon the Simple returns from the fair, 
With the piemen most cautious in selling his ware; 
A very old woman lugs up a great shoe, 
And out jump her children, a boisterous crew; 
Some of them dance, and some of them play 
“ The Mulberry Bush” and *‘ Rain, rain, go away.” 
But one little boy slinks off in the corner 
And munches a pie—’tis Greedy Jack Horner; 
While poor Tommy Tucker expects some in vain. 
And bewails his fate with Tom Grace, who's in pain. 
Then old King Cole and his fiddlers three 
Bring up the rear of this vast company; 
‘* They are just what I want,” shouts old Santa Claus; 
Mother Goose and her children ring out their applause. 
** Now all jump aboard—our new home we'll explore; 
On my sled there has ever been room for one more.’ 
The reindeer they galloped, the moon shone out bright, 
As they hurried along in its soft, silver light; 
And the songs of the children rang out in the air 
As they journeyed along, disregarding all care, 
Till they reached the great palace and thro’ it toroam 
And forever be happy within their new home. 

(THE REMAINDER NEXT WEEK.] 





THE WEIGHT OF A WORD. 





Have you ever thought of the weight of a word 
That falls in the heart like the song of a bird, 

That gladdens the springtime of memory and youth 
And garlands with cedar the banner of Truth, 
That moistens the harvesting spot of the brain 

Like dewdrops that fall on a meadow of grain. 

Or that sbrivels the germ and destroys the fruit 
And lies like a worm at the lifeless root? 


Words ! Words ! They are little, yet mighty and brave; 
They rescue a nation, an empire save— 

They close up the gaps in a fresh bleeding heart 

That sickness and sorrow have severed apart. 

They fall on the path, like a ray of the sun, 

Where the shadows of death lay so heavy upon ; 

They lighten the earth over our blessed dead. 


A word that wil} egmfort, oh} leave not unsaid, 
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STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION. 


A DOG THAT COULD COUNT. 


Old Fetch was a shepherd dog and lived in the high- 
lands on the Hudson. When the sun was low in the west, 
his master would say to his dog: “ Bring the cows home,” 
and it was because the dog did this task so well that he 
was called Fetch. One sultry day he departed as usual 
upon his evening task. From scattered, shady, and 
grassy nooks, he at last gathered all the cattle into the 
mountain road leading to the distant barn-yard. A part 
of the road ran through alow, moist spot bordered by a 
thicket of black alder, and into this one of the cows pushed 
her way, and stood quietly, The others passed on, fol- 
lowed some distance in the rear by Fetch. As the cows 
filed through the gate, he whined a little and growled a 
little, attracting his master’s attention. Then he went to 
the high fence surrounding the yard, and standing on his 
hind feet, peered between two of the rails. After looking 
at the herd carefully for a time, he started off down the 
road again onafull run. Before very long he heard the 
furious tinkling of a bell, and soon Fetch appeared bring- 
ing in the perverse cow at a rapid pace, hastening her on 
by frequently leaping up and catching her on her ear in 
his teeth. The gate was again thrown open, and the cow, 
shaking her head from the pain of the dog’s rough remind- 
ers, was led through it in a way that she did not soon 
forget. Fetch then lay down quietly to cool off in time for 
supper. 

A FOUR-FOOTED ROBBER. 

Between three and four o’clock in the morning, one of 
the elephants belonging to a traveling menagerie broke out 
of the tent and disappeared. He marched straight down 
Market Street to a little corner shop, where such things as 
potatoes, apples, cakes, and candies are sold. He found 
that the shop was closed, but, nothing daunted, he lifted 
the door from its hinges, thrust his trunk into the room, 
and helped himself to apples, potatoes, and even to the 
candies in jars on the shelves. Whataburglar! In the 
morning it got all over town that there had beena robbery, 
but later it was learned that the robber was a four-footed 
creature—big enough to have carried off the whole shop, if 
he had wished. As for the shop-keeper, he recalled the 
fact that twelve years previous he had given a passing 
elephant a good meal of apples and potatoes. Possibly it 
was the same elepnant. He went to the tent, and there 
recognized his acquaintance of twelve years before. 


THE FRENCH SOLDIER’S CAT. 


During the Crimean war, a little cat, reared in his mo- 
ther’s cottage, followed a young French soldier when he 
left his native village. The lad’s heart clung to this small, 
dumb member of his family, and he gave pussy a seat on 
his knapsack by day on the march, and a corner of his 
couch at night. She took her meals on her master’s knee, 
and was a general pet with the company. On the morning 
that his regiment was first ordered into action, the soldier 
bade his little cat farewell, and left her in charge of a sick 
comrade. He had marched about a mile from camp, when 
what was his surprise to see Miss Pussy running beside 
him. He lifted her up on the usual seat, and soon the en- 
gagement commenced. Twice did the soldier fall, but the 
cat clung fast huld. At last a severe wound stretched him 
bleeding on the field. No sooner did pussy catch sight of 
the blood flowing from her master, than she seated herself 
upon his body, and began to lick his wound in the most 
assiduous manner. Thus she remained for some hours, 
till the surgeon came up to the young lad and had him 
carried off to the tent of the wounded. 

When he recovered consciousness, his first question 
was: “Shall I live?” ‘‘ Yes, my good fellow,” was the 
surgeon’s answer, ‘‘thanks to your little cat; for if she 
had not used her tongue so intelligently, you would have 
been too exhausted by the loss of blood to recover.” 


THE LEGEND OF THE POPLAR. 


A princess had a jewelled cup, which was stolen and 
carried by a rogue into a forest, and concealed among the 
branches of the Lombardy poplar. The princess in distress 
appealed to a fairy queen, who by her magical power knew, 
of course, all about it. The fairy went to the wood and 
questioned all of the trees in order until she came to the 
poplar. As the other trees indignantly denied having the 
cup, the poplar became frightened, and when its turn 
came, it too answered No, whereupon the fairy com- 
manded all the trees to raise their arms erect, and the cup 
dropped to the ground. As a punishment for the falsehood 
it had told, the poplar was condemned to keep its arms up 
forever, and so to this day we see it growing in that 
way.”’ 

A DOG’S INTELLIGENCE. 

Two dogs, near New York, were in the habit of going 
out together to hunt squirrels in the mountains. Ore of 
them, in pursuit of some game, got his head fast between 
two rocks, He remained in this situation eight days, dar- 
ing which time his companion fed him daily. Watch, for 
this was his name, was observed to whine, and show great 
uneasiness ; he would seize every bone and bit of meat he 
could find, and hasten up the mountain. He also went 
often to the master of his friend, and by signs tried to in- 
duce him to follow him.'#At length the master began to 





notice the conduct of the dog, and one day said to him: 
‘Watch, de you know where poor Alonzois?” The dog ap- 
pearing to understand him, sprang up and coaxed him to 
follow him, and so conducted him to his imprisoned com- 
panion. The poor dog was found to have suffered greatly, 
for in addition to being nearly starved, he had worn the 
skin from his neck in his efforts to free himself. 


SABBATH BREAKING. 


In the winter of ’61~’62, while Jackson’s forces were at 
Winchester, he sent a brigade to destroy the canal leading 
to Washington. The expedition proved a failure, and he 
laid it to the fact that Sunday had been needlessly tres- 
passed upon. So whena second expedition was planned, 
he determined there should be no Sabbath-breaking con- 
nected with it, that he could prevent. The advance was to 
be made early on Monday morning. On Saturday he 
ordered Colonel Preston, at that time on his staff, to see 
that the necessary powder was in readiness. The quarter- 
master could not find a sufficient quantity in Winchester 
on Saturday, but during Sunday it was procured. On 
Sunday evening the fact in some way got to Jackson’s 
ears. At a very early hour on Monday he dispatched an 
officer to Shepherdstown for other powder, which was 
brought. Then summoning Colonel Preston, he said very 
decisively : 

“Colonel, I desire that you will see that the powder 
which is used for this expedition is not the powder that 
was procured on Sunday.”’ 





PERSONS AND FACTS. 


The J. B. Lippincott Company have just published a valuable 
little handbook entitied “ First Steps in Scientific Knowledge.” 
It is divided into seven parts, which are devoted to animals, 
plants, stones and rocks, physics, chemistry, animal physiology, 
and vegetable physiology. 


A candidate for a teacher’s certificate in Michigan the other 
day in a school examination wrote that there were two kinds of 
gender, “ lady and gentleman.” 


The December number of Wide Awake will contain a ballade 
by Mr. Austin Dobson, a story by Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
and the first of two papers, by Rev. Samuel Longfellow, on 
“ Longfellow’s Boyhood, and Longfellow with the Children.” 


Public object lessons on dirt are to be established in Paris. The 
lessons will be given in a hygienic museum, and they will present 
in a graphic form the dangers to health from dirt of all kinds. 
Tt would be a good idea to send the street-cleaning bureaus of 
some American cities over to Paris to attend these object lessons. 


Mrs. CELIA THAXTER has written a series of twenty-four 
poems, under the title of “Idyls and Pastorals,” and they are 
soon to be published by Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. 


English school girls love Dickens as an author, with Scott a fair 
second. 


One of the managers of the Central London School District, 
stated that some time ago‘the boys of the school were being taken 
out for a walk, when, fora slight act of disobedience, the drill 
master, whom he described as a man of violent and uncontroll- 
able temper, thrashed a lad Dunn with a heavy knotty stick in 
a brutal manner. This man had no authority to inflict corporal 
punishment, and for an excess of his duty he was brought before 
the board of managers, when his immediate dismissal was pro- 
posed, but the motion was ultimately rejected by 12 votes to 
10. Mr. Clark, the chairman of the board, said the drill master, 
who was a stalwart man, unduly thrashed the poor lad, striking 
him on the “ most sensitive parts of his anatomy,” and if any 
man had beaten a donkey in the street in the same way he would 
have been taken before a magistrate. This man had no authority 
to chastise a child at all. 


The first edition of the November number of Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, which contained a story by Mr. John Habberton, was ex- 
hausted on the day after publication. 


Board school teachers (London) are in the habit of receiving 
choice little epistles from time to time, but perbaps the following 
“excuse” is about “ record” form, I should say. A boy who can 
“rock the baby from is mother” must ‘indeed be invaluable at 
home? It seems to mea cruelty to deprive a family of the ser- 
vices of such a boy by sending him to school. The mother might 
be permitted to take his place with advantage: “dear madam i 
kept gorge a tome yes-day becase i was bissey and i wonted him 
to rock the baby from is Mother Mrs C——” 

A popular treatise on the application of electricity 1s just pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell and Co., under the title of “ Electricity 
in the Service of Man.” 


The American Kindergarten and Primary Teacher for November 
has an excellent article on “ Teaching to Read.” 


Never before in the history of popular education were there 
offered so many devices for facilitating the work of the teacher 
in the school-room ;: but of all that have come under our obser- 
vation, none seem more practical in filling a positive want, and 
none have received such a ready welcome among wide-awake 
teaebers as Clark’s School Stencils for making maps on the black- 
board in grammar grades, and illustrating the various work of 
teachers in the primary grades and country schools. 


New designs of birds, quadrupeds, and flowers are taken from 
the best scientific sources, and are faithful copies of the objects 
which they represent. These stencils place in the hand of every 
teacher, who is not skilled in free-hand drawing, an added power 
of great importance, and the prices are so low that any teacher 
can possess them, being only 60 cents per dozen. 

8. C. Clark & Oo., the publishers, 753 Broadway, New York, 
whose advertisement appears in this issue, will furnish a sample, 
witb directions for using, 1nd a complete catalogue of the maps, 
charts, and designs, on receipt of stamps for postage. 





Miss Mary D. Brine has written a pretty Christmas book 
called * A Mother's Song,” which Messrs. Cassell & Co. have just 
published. The pictures are by Miss C. A. Northam. 

It is not genera)ly known that the translator of the “ Autobi- 
ography of Giovanni Dupre,” which Roberts Brothers have just 
published, is Signora Peruzzi, the daughter of that talented 
American poet, sculptor, and novelist, W. W. Story. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


JuDGE CowING has disposed of the case of Boodle Alderman 
McCabe, holding that he need not be sent to an institution, but 
that he might be cared for by his wife. The judge fixed bail at 
$20,000 for the prisoner’s production in court, should he recover 
his reason. 

The Ghilzai rebels in Afghanistan have been attacked by the 
Afghan General sent to subdue them and badly defeated. The 
general sent to Cabul ten cartloads of heads of rebels killed in 
the battle as a token of his victory. 

There was a majority vote in favor of a Constitutional Conven- 
tion in New York State. 

A revolution is going on in Ecuador. 

Native insurrections still occur in Burmab. 

Tbe New York Chamber of Commerce have passed resolutions 
urging the imperative need of fortifying the harbor. 

New York Alderman McCabe has been declared insane and 
unfit to be tried for accepting a bribe. It seems possible that 
there may be more delay in bringing other of the bribed or 
bribers to trial. 

A sharp earthquake shock was felt on Friday Jast at Chariles- 
ton, Savannah, Atlanta, and other places on the Atlantic slope. 

The will of the late Henrietta A, Lenox, daughter of Robert 
Lenox, is to be contested. It disposes of property estimated in 
value at 310,000,000. 

Ex-President Hayes opened the National Prison Congress in 
Atlan ta. 

Lawrence Donavan, who jumped from the Brooklyn Bridge 
some time ago, recently jumped from the Niagara Suspension 
Bridge, receiving severe injuries. 

Russia is said to be mobilizing troops. 

Sixty lives lost in a wreck off the coast of Japan. 

Floods in Italy. 

Indian horse thieves in the north-west have been caught. 

The King of Denmark has declined to allow his son, Prince 
Waldemar, to accept the honor offered him by the Bulgarian 
Assembly. 

A box of goods and some money have been sent from Charleston, 
8. C., to aid the sufferers by the disaster at Sabine Pass. 

The finances of the Dominion of Canada are reported at a low 
ebb. 

The mysterious individual calling himself “ Jim Cummings,” 
who was concerned in the recent Adams Express robbery, has 
written another letterpoking fun at his pursuers. 

A heavy gale on Lake Michigan drove sailing craft into the 
harbors, A small schooner was wrecked. 

Recruiting for the proposed filibustering expedition into 
Mexico is in progress at Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

The Massachusetts Supreme Court, full bench, decides that the 
opening of any shop, store, or warehouse on Sunday is prohibited 
by the state law. 

The literary world is gossiping about the causes which led to 
Miss Cleveland’s withdrawal from the Chicago magazine of which 
she was editor. 

A witness named Neal will testify at Sioux City, lowa, that one 
saloon-keeper attempted to hire him to kill the Methodist minis- 
ter, Haddock, who was assassinated in July last during the pro- 
hibition excitement. 

M. Bartholdi sailed for France in darkness which was not tem - 
pered by the rays of Liberty’s torch. 

Ex-PRESIDENT ARTHUR was buried Monday last. 

WAITE, FuLLGRAFF, and DuFry, the indicted “ boodle” Aider- 
men, furnished at the trial of McQuade revelations which showed 
that thirteen of the Board of ’84 conspired to vote away the 
Broadway railroad franchise for a bribe, and deputed “ Billy ” 
Maloney to get other votes to override the veto. 

A number of disasters on the lakes, with a considerable loss of 
life, are reported as a result of the great storm. 

Count KALNOKY, speaking on the Bulgarian question before 
the committee of the Austria delegation, announced that Russia 
now favored the maintenance of the status quo and the preserva- 
tion of the peace in the Balkan territories, and laid emphasis on 
the continued cordiality of the relations between Austria and 
Germany. General Kaulbars has bidden farewell to various dip- 
lomats in Sofia as a preliminary to bis departure. 

A department clerk in Washington tried to murder a female 
fellow clerk by chloroform. 

The Emperor of Austria, in a public speech, said: ‘“ The final 
settlement of the Bulgarian question must be affected in co-oper- 
ation with the other by an agreement that there shall be created 
an autonomous principality, and a legal state of things which, 
while taking into account the admissible wishes of the Bulgar- 
ians, shall equally conform with existing treaties as well as with 
the interests of Europe.” 

A remarkable storm visited the lake districts of England last 
week. The damage to property was great, and many cattle were 
lost. 

The executive committee of the Paris Exhibition has granted 
1,500,000 francs with which to construct a tower 984 feet hich. 

Gan. KAULBARs is still stirring up strife in Bulgaria and lord- 
ing it over the government in Russian interests; but it is prob- 
able that he will leave Bulgaria in disgust. 


Salt rheum often causes the hands to crack open and bleed. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla cures salt rheum . 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


DAKOTA. 

County Supt. Jones, of Columbia, City Supt. Hood, of Aber- 
deen, and County Supt. Parker, of Brookings, held an institute 
at Aberdeen, Brown County. Much interest was manifested in 
the address, **‘ Nature of Alcoholic Drinks and Narcotics-”’ 

At an institute held at Ellendale, an entire evening was given 
to the discussion of this subject. 


GEORGIA, 


The fall term of the State University began the first Wednesday 
in Octeber, It has not opened under brighter auspices for many 
years past. A great many new students bave entered, and the 
matriculation this year will exceed that of several years past. 
Chancellor Mell is higbly delighted at the prospect of such a 
bright year for the university, and says that it is growing 
stronger each year. Students are here from all parts of the 
south. The Lucy Cobb Institute has opened more promisingly 
than at any time within its history. 





IOWA. 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Des Moines, Dec, 28, 29, 30, and 31. The pro- 
gram is as follows: Our Mother Tongue—Need of its more thor- 
ough mastery, L. W. Parish, Independence ; The School and the 
Citizen, J. J. McConnell, Atlantic; What Can Be Done for the 
Country Schools? R.G. Saunderson, Burlington ; J. L. Pickard 
Iowa City; John W. Akers, Des Moines; Results of Written Ex- 
aminations in the Schools, George Chandler, Osage ; The Radical 
and the Conservative in Education, F. B. Cooper, Le Mars; Pres- 
ent Status of the Spelling Reform, H. H. Freer, Mt. Vernon. 
College Section— Danger of Eliminating Religious Influences from 
our Higher Institutions of Learning, G. T. Carpenter, D.D.; Prac- 
tical Value of the Study of Classics, Prof. R. A. Harkness; Col- 
lege Expenses, Prof C. J. Buck. County Superintendent and 
Normal School Section—The Relation of District School Educa- 
tion to Higher Education and to Busmess, Supt. J. W. Akers; 
What ought to be Done for our District Schools? E. R. Eldridge: 
What work of the County Superintendent is most Beneficial to 
the Schools? W. J. Medes. Graded Section—What is a High 
School? Supt. O. C. Scott, Oskaloosa; Lack of Boys in High 
School Grades ; Supt. James McNaughton. Council Bluffs; Phys- 
ical Culture in the Public Schools, Prin. C. E. Shelton, De Witt ; 
Teaching the Effects of Stimulants and Narcotics under the New 
law, Supt. P. W. Kauffman, Red Oak. Secondary Instruction 
Section—Method in the Study of Latin, O. F. Emerson, Grinnell ; 
Practical Method of Teaching Chemistry in Secondary Schools, 
George Edward Marshall, Keokuk: The place occupied by the 
Preparatory School in our Educational System, H. A. Simons, 
Osage. 

The commencement exercises of the lowa Agricultural College 
were held Noy. 10. Pres. Chamberlain is doing good work. 

The selection of Chicago as the place for holding the next na- 
tional association is heartily endorsed by the Iowa teachers. 

The law requiring scientific temperance instruction is now in 
force. 

Judging by the number of county associations held throughout 
the state, we would say that the educational intcrests are moving 
forward more grandly than ever. 
Greene. State Correspondent. 


NEW YORK. 


Dr. JAMES H. Hooss, Prof. C. T. Barnes, and Prof. Isaac H. 
Stout, will conduct an institute at Saratoga Springs, Nov. 29— 
Dec. 3. 

Danville Union Schoo! has its academic course so arranged that 

holars on ng the intermediate or second year receive 
an intermediate certificate from the Board of Regents, and upon 
completing the entire course, a diploma is granted from the 
same boa’d. This school 1s represented as doing excellent work 
in primary and intermediate grades. 

Dr. L. SEELEY, principal of Cobleskill Union School and Aca- 
demy, assisted Dr. J. H, French in conducting the fall session of 
Schoharie County teachers’ institute, and succeeded in occupy- 
ing the tame allotted to him in a pleasant and profitable manner. 
His methods are practical and helpful, and in various ways he 
proved himself to be an efficient and skillful instructor. He is 
eminently fitted to do institute work, and there could be no mis- 
take in his permanent employment as a mémber of the institute 
faculty. 

The next annual meeting (the 32d) of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of School Commissioners and Superintendents, will be 
held in the Music Hall of the Y. M. C. Association building in 
Syracuse, on January 19, 20, and 21 next. Program will be an- 
nounced in December. 


H. F. ANDERS. 


Inti 





NEW JERSEY. 


The annual teachers’ institute for Gloucester county, con- 
vened at Woodbury, Oct. 27, and was called to order by Mr. Mil- 
ligan, county superintendent. 

The followiag subjects were discussed: Geography, by Prof. 
Meleny, superintendent of Paterson sch»o!s ; New Jersey Teach- 
ers’ Reading Circle, by Prof. Meleny; Nature’s Methods, by 
Prof. Edson. of Jersey City; Dangers of Normal Schools, by 
Prof. Barringer, superintendent of the schools of Newark; What 
is teaching, and what is training ? by Prof. Barringer; A visit to 
the Quincy schools, by Dr. Phillips, principal of West Chester 
normal school; Where does knowledge begin? by Prof. Barrin- 
ger; Arithmetic, by Dr. Phillips. 

EB. O. CHAPMAN, state superintendent, delivered a lecture on 
“ The Character of the Education Demanded by the State and by 
the Times.” 

Dr. HaSBRovUCE, principal of our normal school, gave an ad- 
dress on ‘“‘ Give That Boy a Chance,” His remarks on the “ dull ” 
boy were excellent. 

Pror. Caas. Jac ysus, of New Bruaswick. reid a paper on 
“Physical Restraint and Relaxation in the School-Room,” before 
the Sanitary Association, held at Trenton, Noy. 19 and 20, 

There will be an exhibit of school-work at the time of the state 
association held at Trenton Dec. 28, 29,30. This exhibit will in- 

clade drawings of all kinds, primary work in language and num- 
ber, exercisss in diagramming, composition, and letter-writing, 


penmanship, higher mathematical operations, zoological, botan- 
ical, and geological specimens and industrial work, “ including 
sewing, modeling in clay, and carpenter work. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The teachers’ institute of Allegnany County, was held in 
Pittsburg, Oct. 25-29. The attendance was the largest of any in- 
stitute ever held in the county. Miss Patridge, of Normal Park, 
Ti, gave instruction in language and reading, and Supt. T. M. 
Balliet in arithmetic and psychology. Two addresses were de- 
livered by Hon. E. E. Higbee, state superintendent. 

The county institute of Delaware county, was beld at Media, 
Nov.8-12 Mr. A. E. Frye gave instruction in geography, Mr. 
Thos. M. Balliet in number, and Miss Adele Evers in language. 
The “ New Education ” is taking a firm hold of the teachers, and 
the week’s practical work was highly appreciated. 

The Chester County institute was held Nov. 8-12, with a very 
large attendance, over a thousan’ persons being present at some 
of the sessions. Among the instructors were, Mr. F. P. Lantry, 
of New York, Mr. T. M. Balliet, Dr. BE. T. Jetfers, Mr. E. L. Kemp, 
Hon E. E. Higbee, and Dr. N. C. Schaeffer. 

The persecution of the state superintendent, Dr. Higbe>, by 
the governor, has happily died a natural death. Dr. Higbee's re- 
ply to the governor's charges is universally regarded as a crush- 
ing one, and it bas placed the governor in an unenviable position. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Earthquake shocks continue. There was a distinct and pro- 
tracted shock felt in different sections of the state Nov. 5. All 
the Charleston schools were in session at the time. One pupilina 
colored school was crushed in the panic of pupils, and several in 
the Shaw school (colored) were injured by falling plaster. No one 
was seriously hurt. 

Anderson County now has more schools of high grade than ever 
before. Much of this increased interest is due to the efforts of 
Col. John G. Clinkscales, the wide-awake county schoo] commis- 
sioner, 

Some of the enemies of the public schools in the state say these 
schools break up private schools. They say the people depend on 
the three months’ free school and make no effort to keep up pn- 
vate schools. If a community is willing to pay a teacher $600 a 
year, and gets $150 from the public school authorities, would not 
that community pay the $450 balance as willingly as it would 
pay the $600. 

The Enterprise and Mountaineer, a weekly paper, Gree ville, 
has opened an educational column for the benefit of its readers 
who are teachers or friends of education. 

State Supt. of Education elect, Co!. J. H. Rice, recently said in 
a public speech he intended to give most of bis attention to over- 
coming the popular opposition to the common school system. 

The recent canvass of the state by the nominees for the state 
offices was a very tame affair. There was no opposition. Hence, 
little interest. Col. Jos. H. Earle, of Sumter, candidate for at- 
torney-general, made some strong stump speeches in favor of the 
free common school education of all the people—negroes iaclud- 
ed. Col. Earle isa representative of the wide-awake, up-with- 
the-times, young men of the “new south.” His speaking as he 
did on this subject is significant of advancement. 

The citizens of Laurens recently held a public meting, and re- 
solved that their town needed, and must have, a cotton factory 
anda graded school. Committees were appointed to work up 
these two interests. 


Wingboro bas built a new house for her graded school, The 
town issued bonds to the amount of $7,500 for the purpose. W. 
H. Witherow, formerly of Chester, is principal. W.B. Thomp- 
son, formerly principal of the bigh school at Blackstock, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Witherow as principal of the graded school at Chester, 

The citizens of Marion bave put up a $5,000 academy, which 
they claim to be the best in the state, outside of the cities. They 
propose to establish and sustain a first-class graded school, as 
soon as they can secure the necessary legislation, for which ap- 
plication will be made at the approaching session of the legisla- 
ture. 

The white teachers of the state are demanding a state normal 
college for white teachers. The Claffin University, Orangeburg, 
the colored depertment ef the state university, bas a normal de- 
partment with about a hundred students in attendance. There 
are five (5) other institutions in the state where colored teachers 
get normal training. There are about five hundred (500) normal 
students in these institutions. There is not a single normal school 
for white teachers in the state. 

Granville. State Correspondent. 

TENNESSEE. 


Teachers’ institutes are becoming more frequent, though they 
are still novelties to many of our people—and teachers, too, I may 
add. A very pleasant meeting of this caracter was held at 
Cedar Chapel, in Hardeman County, Nov. 6. Not more than six 
or eight teachers were present. A paper on “‘ The Importance of 
Physical Education in Schools,” was read by Miss Alice Blair; 
“ How to Teach Reading,’* by Prof. Webber, of the Daveyville 
high school; ** The Importance of Primary Instruction,” by W. 
D. Powell. After the reading of each paper, the entire house. 
teachers and patrons, joined in discussion, or asked such ques- 
tions as led to a further development ef the same. 

“ Why is it that the primary teacher is paid less than the teacher 
of the higher grades?" was one of the questions proposed and 
discussed. *‘How is prompt attendance best obtained in the 
country school?” brought out some queer devices used by some 
teachers; but when the burden of blame was thrown on the 
parents, some spirited remarks came from a parent. 


Wa. 8. Morrison. 





BROOKLYN. 





THE NEW CENTRAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The opening of this school and the formal transfer of the new 
building to the Board of Education through its president. Mr. 
Robert Payne, on Monday evening, Nov. 8, was an important 
event in the educational annals of Brooklyn. An audience of 
nearly one thousand people gathered in the fine auditorum of 
the building, to take part in the exercises connected with the 
dedication. Addresses were made by Mr. Wm. Harkness, chair- 





man of the cemmitiee on school-houses; Mr. Robert Payne, 


president of the Board of Education ; Mr. Hendrix, chairman of 
the high school committee; Dr. R. F. Leighton, principal of the 
school; Calvin Patterson, supt. of schools; ex-Ma‘ or Hunter, Dr. 
Chamberlin, Dr. Hall, Dr. Ingersoll, and ex-President of the 
Board of Education Bergen. 

The new building is located on Nostrand Avenue and Halsey 
Street. It is one of the finest buildings in this country. 

The plan of the building is in the shape of the letter T; the 
main center is 62 feet wide, extending to the rear 140 feet : the 
building is three and four stories in hcight above the basement : 
the total height, including the tower and weather-vane, is 137 
feet. The building is constructed of Philadelphia pressed brick, 
laid in red mortar, and is trimined around the windows and cor- 
nices with brown stone. As one enters the building two corridors 
are seen, each 12 feet wide, one extending from front to rear, 
and the other, across the front. 

The second and third stories are of the same construction 
Class-rooms on all the floors open directiy into these corridors. 
There are twenty-nine class rooms in al!, each 22 by 32 feet, with 
ceiling 1 feet high, besides two large rooms intended for library, 
chemical laboratory, and drawing. Each class-room is furnished 
with forty single desks and chairs, a teacher's desk, book-case, 
and wardrobe. There is also the large auditorium, which is pro- 
vided with opera-chairs. This will accommodate about 900 
people. In the rear of this room are the large class-rooms, with 
sliding-doors opening directly into the auditorium. 

If necessary, these can be made at any time to enlarge the 
capacity of the auditorium. Very important features connected 
with the building are its heating and ventilating properties. It 
is heated by what is known as the “ Indirect System,” by which 
the cold air is brought in pure through radiators, where it is 
heated by Steam from the boilers and conveyed to each room 
above by pipes on the walls. 

In connection with this system there are two ventilators in each 
class-room, sufficient to exhaust the impure air as the pure air 
takes its place. 

The school is intended for girls only, and will accommodate 
nearly one thousand students. It is predicted that before the 
close of the first year it will be well filled. 


It is proposed to form an association of teachers of the sixth 
primary grade, for pu~poses of professional improvement and for 
the furtherance of the general interests of pupils and teachers on 
the grade. An annual fee of twenty-five cents wil! be ample pro- 
vision for all probable expenses. Organization meetings were 
held on Wednesday, Nov. 17, at Public School No. 18, and on 
Thursday, Nov. 18, at Public School No. 1. Teachers could attend 
either meeting according to convenience. It is hoped that ali 
sixth primary teachers will heartily co-operate in this movement 
as much good is to be anticipated from it. . 

EK. E. Kenyon, Sec. 





CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


No. 1. 
DOUGLAS SCHOOL. 


This school has the reputation of being one of the best 
schools in the city. Louis J. Block who has been prin- 
cipal of the Sheridan School for the past five years with 
such marked results, is now general-in-chief of this 
school, which consists of 1200 pupils and a corps of 
twenty-four teachers including three teachers of Ger- 
man. 

The building contains a fine library of nearly 4,000 
volumes which were selected with the approval of the 
Board of Education, and paid for by personal solictation 
and entertainments prepared by the pupils. 

The character of the school is marked by an individu- 
ality which is very pleasing. Perfect order, qualified by 
the greatest ease of manner and graceful appearance in 
recitation, prevails; in fact the influence seems so whole - 
some that it might occur to the observer that this is just 
the place to reclaim a bad boy. However, Mr. Block 
flits from room to room, constantly on the alert; and 
when a youth in the eighth grade defines surface as hav- 
ing length, breadth, and thickness; and a circle as having 
as many diameters as paralel lines acrosst he surface, he 
winces perceptibly, evidently thinking that he has not 
much time to sit in his very uncomfortable office located 
in the hall, and study mysteries in behalf of the Concord 
School of Philosophy, of which he is one of the foremost 
disciples in this line of research. 

No. 2. 
KEITH SCHOOL. 


Mrs. Victoria Havenhill who has presided over the 
Raymond School for the past seven years is now princi- 
pal of this school. She has gained a reputation for the 
judicious manner in which she governed her pupils, and 
the thorough methods used in imparting instruction. 
These results have been shown in the standing of those 
pupils who have entered the High School, and the earn- 
est appreciation of the parents, which gives her a high 
rank as a “yy in the Chicago schools. 

The order in the Keith School is good; but with a little 
stiffness of manner. The recitations are conduct«d ad- 
mirably by the teachers. A recitation in Geography con- 
ducted by Miss Wellers cannot fail to please the most 
critical; a subject is introduced and it is thorougl.ly dis- 
from Soowke bbgieed b the vote phen es 

newspapers, are y pupils; qu 
from and in all directions are asked until all are fully 
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LETTERS 


STUDYING AT HomE.—Would you urge scholars to study 
out of school hours ? G. B. 

Scholars in the grammar and high schools who spend 
the greater part of the time in school in reciting must 
necessarily study at home. There is justly a cry raised 
against the long list of examples, the numerous written ex- 
ercises, the pages of history or of science to be committed, 
which, if mastered so as to meet the approbation of the 
teacher, deprives the pupil of exercise and any relaxation of 
mind. Lit*le tots from five years up are met every morning 
carrying heavy book-bags. The night before we might have 
seen them puzzled and sad trying to “do” their examples 
for to-morrow. These things ought not to be. Work in 
primary grades should be of such a character that no out- 
side work is required. But if the child is interested in his 
work, he will carry a great deal of it to his home, and will 
doa certain amount of studying that will be healthful 
rather than otherwise. 





CLEANLINESS AND TIDINESS.—What is the best means of 
promoting cleanliness and tidiness among nobernee a 


The teacher himself or herself should be a model in clean- 
liness and tidiness. His desk and those of the pupils 
should present an orderly appearance at all fimes. The 
floor and shelves under each desk should be carefully 
watched. Do not be afraid of using a duster during school 
hours. If a book, the globe, or any article of furniture 
presents a dusty appearance, remedy it. You can show by 
numerous acts that you abhor dirt and disorder. They will 
catch the spirit from you, and it will not be long before the 
most glaring faults disappear. When an unwashed face 
appears before you some morning, if the opportunity occurs, 
speak to the child personally; or in a general way mention 
the matter before the school, and the guilty one will disap- 
pear under his desk, to appear with his face shining. One 
of the most delicate subjects to approach scholars on, is the 
care of the nails and teeth: but opportunity is afforded for 
advice and suggestions, in connection with physiology and 
hygiene. Improve this time and make the talk so plain 
and pointed that all may be benefited. 


“THE” anv “ A.”—How should “the” and “a’’ be 
spoken when preceding nouns ? T.N. 

The little words “‘ the”’ and “‘a” are in reality what old 
grammarians called them, articles—i.c., little ‘joints, used 
simply to make the following words sound less abrupt, and 
should be pronounced in the lightest manner. They 
should be spoken as if they formed a syllable of the follow- 
ing word;; and further, the syllable should be unaccented. 
short in quantity, regardless of the vowel sound used. 
Were you to allow the child to pronounce “‘t-h-e” as ‘“‘the,”’ 
“thu,” or “ thi,” and separate if from the following word, 
the effect would be equally disagreeable. When spoken 
lightly and in close combination with the word following, 
it is hardly possible to detect the vowel sound ; but “e” 
in “‘the’’ seems to resemble most closely the short sound 
of wu or 4. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING.-—How can physical reer be ai 
troduced into country schools ? 

Send for a hand-book on light gymnastics. iy your- 
self familiar with the different movements. Interest and 
instruct one or two of the scholars, that they may aid you 
in training the school. Devote fifteen or twenty minutes 
to the exercise every day. Teach gradually and intelli- 
gently. Try to have your pupils understand the object of 
every movement, i.e., the development that results from 
exercising the different muscles. Gradually dumb-bells, 
wands, and rings may be introduced, to be used on alter- 
nate days. If there is no instrument, keep time by count- 
ing, or have three or four of the scholars sing some familiar 
pieces in march time. Let the scholars see that you value 
the exercise. Take part in it yourself. 


INDUSTRIAL WoRK.—What industry can be prestebiy 
* 4ntroduced into country schools ? .C.C. 
A variety of industries, provided the teacher is alive to 
the need of manual training, and has herself been trained. 
With the meager equipment of a country school, one or 
two of the following, if not all, might be profitably intro- 
duced : Industrial drawing, which is the basis of all in- 
dustries ; construction ; clay modeling; whittling; wood- 
carving; and sewing. The introduction of these is 
practicable, and will be profitable, providing the teacher 
has fortified herself by study and training in this work. 


A Few Hints GrvEn.—In reply to a letter that shows the 
writer is aiming at success, and asks for hints, it must be 
said that the only sure road 
ment of teacher. 


7 she 
scholars th the ist year was pitied by all her friends. In the 
Suiatnet uid ret your ana Taira conta 
reoping; ; for she felt that skill in 
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attended the convention at and there saw a copy 
of the TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, and although very poor, de- 
termined to subscribe. She went bas with a new spirit, 
and the pen le felt it. She now has forty pupils—the 
largest sc in the place. She a } success to 
the aid she derived from the r. there is not a 
teacher but wants to be tm a ond ‘thena is but one 
road to success—to sane your pra ession thoroug 
You = save $1.25 b Ad bn, e INSTITUTE, but it 
will a “ penny- foolish ma 

There i is no means to x E your school within your 
reach so certain and so cheap as a subscription to the 
INSTITUTE. 


A ScHOLAR’s COMPLAINT.—To omey — the modern 
idea of the capacity of the youthful d, it n & man 
six inches between the eyes, with a forehead a foot and a- 
half high. But a youth with an average brain fails to 
comply with bape ow mate apon him, and either gets 
discouraged or is ruined in the tremendous — put 
forth to ake ew + think he is smerter than he is. At 
this of the world, when so much science and literature 
have n a there 1s an enormous sight to learn, 
and no time in which to learn it. 

P : along the way are many wondrous things, t 

hts are to be seen, and many things to be examined. 

r he has been rushed through, he is ex: npn to have 
seen and remembered all there was along the way. But 
when he comes to meditate on the journey just 
over, he finds that he came pretty near seeing something, 
but he went by everything with ith such lightning speed that 
all he could see was a blue streak. When he is questioned 
on what he has seen, if he remembers anything at all, it 
seems like a jumbled- -up mass of confusion, or else his head 
is so empty, that the vacant chambers ring from emptiness. 
This is what people call getting an education. 
STUDENT. 

This is what used to be called getting an education, but 
not today. If our student correspondent’s lines have 
fallen to him in such unpleasant places that he has to sub- 
mit to the above course of cramming, we extend to him our 
sympathy. Such abuse of time and of intellectual powers 
is still systematically practiced in some schools, but in- 
stances are growing beautifully less. “New Education” 
is giving a higher ideal to schools. The aim is physical, 
mental, moral development, not of one to the exclusion of 
the other; to expand the mind, and not make it a store- 
house of facts. Scholarship is not measured by the ground 


gone over by the student, but by the mental power gained. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS.—Is it advisable for a teacher 
to go out to play with the scholars ? L. A. 8. 

We answer yes. If he is a true teacher, successful in his 
work, and possessing the confidence and respect of his 
pupils, a little run with his pupils will not diminish that 
respect one atom. A principal of a large school lost none 
of his dignity as teacher by going out at noon-time and 
entering heartily into a game of base-ball. Other teachers 
have skated and snow-balled with their scholars. They 
have helped them build stores, and have set them up in 
business. Rainy days they have not only directed games 
but have entered into them. It is a false idea of dignity 
that keeps a teacher sleepily watching a stirring game and 
will not allow him to take part. A little vigorous exercise 
at noon would send the blood tingling through his veins, 
and refresh him for the afternoon work. 


THE USE OF ToBACCcO.—What are the best means of in 
fluencing scholars against the use of tobacco? E. G. H. 

In giving instruction in temperance physiolegy, do not 
spend all your strength on the effects of alcoholic stimu- 
lants. Your boys are not in half as much danger from 
this evil as from the Jesser one, tobacco. Teach the injuri- 
ous effects on the system; picture the condition of the} 
boy indulging for the first time in the use of the weed. 
Show the effect on the mental and moral nature that re- 
sults from continual use. Appeal to them strongly and 
often until a positive sentiment is created against it. Cul- 
tivate a high tone of manliness in your boys, and they will 
feel its debasing effects. No matter what great and good 
men have used it, it is wrongand injurious. Form an anti- 
smoking society, draw up a little pledge for the scholars to 
sign. An ounce of prevention now is worth more thana 
pound of refcrmatory means that will have to be used to 
break the habit in after years. 


SLATE WRITING vs. PEN WRITING—‘Does a great amount 
of pencil work tend to make good writers ? A. W. 
To question the inefficiency of slate writing as a means of 
teaching penmanship shows lack of experience. Every 
teacher who has conducted parallel courses in script on 
slates and with pen and ink knows that in proportion as 
she gives more attention to one the other suffers. The 
reason of this lies in the widely different management re- 
quired for the hard, stone pencil, with its unyielding point 
gliding over a hard, stone surface, and for the more deli- 
cately constructed pen, with its sharp and elastic point 
tracing forms upon the easily injured surface of a sheet of 
paper. Children whose writing upon slates resembles 
copper-plate in its perfection show but the crudest results 
in penmanship until a long course has made them familiar 
with the management of the new utensils. After much ex- 


}| perience we should advise, as a progressive course during 


November 27, 1886. 


but little tewards’ aiding in pen-snd-ink writing, except 
familiarizing the pupil with the forms of the letters; and, 
if pursued by him until he reaches the third grade, is a very 
serious obstacle to his progress. The rigidity of touch ac- 
quired by hard pressure with the slate-pencil is one of the 
chief obstruetions to his acquiring a good handwriting.” 
In the same course of study for 1877, we also read, “ It is 


- | very important that, wherever writing facilities are fur- 


nished, slate writing should be wholly abandoned. Its 
practice is a serious barrier to penmanship, from the mus- 
cular rigor required in the rigid grasping of the pencil. No 
mental or moral habit is more difficult of conquest than a 
vicious muscular or physical one.” 

The same report for 1878, says, ‘‘The mysteries involved 
in the delicate manipulation of a pen were as far from their 
comprehension as the knowledge of oriental languages.” 

In School No. 39, Brooklyn, the classes of all the grades 
above fifth primary were, in December, 1877, provided with 
books, and regularly taught penmanship. The results ex- 
hibited in January, 1879,—after one year of instruction— 
were of a character almost too surprising for credulity. 
Entire classes on the second primary grade wrote legibly 
and readily, from my dictation, long paragraphs selected 
from their reading books; and every pupil of the first and 
second primary grade produced an original composition in 
his or her own handwriting, extending, in several instances, 
‘to an entire sheet of foolscap. A.A.P. 


WHEN TO ney FI@UREs.—Do you think it best after a 

child has gain <A d ption a knowledge of number, to 
give him Foe | = which represents a given 
number of o! 4 mgs’ have him obtain a knowledge of num- 
ber as far as by the use of objects without the + 


The latter is nature’s way. The child learns something 
of number before coming to school. His knowledge is 
gathered from the objects be plays with. He Jearns how to 
combine and separate numbers without the slightest knowl- 
edge of figures. We answer emphatically the child should 
not be taught the use of figures until he is familiar with 
what they represent. It may not be necessary to give him 
a knowledge of number as far as ten, and it may be well to 
go farther, but be should have gained from the handling 
of objects a clear perception of different numbers before 
figures are introduced. 


Two Webster bg al Dictionaries were given as 

rizes to two teachers in t Co. Teachers’ Insti- 

tute Ane. 16, 1886, for the? standing ,in spelling 
lowing w: words : 


Rensselaer, Socenpnvadation, 
Ridiculons, 
Maintenance, Fortuitous, 
Tennessee, A 
Physician, 

Elizabeth, 

Goril 


ngeing, 
Chautauqua, in, 
yom ie Zane, i 
egeable, omparable, 
= rsede, Se 
a ugus, 
Galatians, 
Dakota, 
Bilious, 
Glycerine, 


PERSON AND NUMBER OF VERBS.—Reason and common 
sense teach me that a verb which has but one form, 
has no number and person and no agreement in 
‘number and person with its subject. If all verbs in the 
lish had but one form each, no ar of 
the lish would teach that verbs have num- 
ber and pe , it would be perfectly absurd to do 
; = aw, oa Oa. i 
regard every ver " vi no 
one form, then why not hold ae in regard 
to he few verbs — oo but one —h, 4 - A 
€ verb (in a ver' Bly never changes i ‘orm on 
Soount of = number and person of i mye and the 
helping or verbs—shall, will, may, can, — 
might, could, d, and shoula—have b one form 
therefore a verb composed of a re ut verb, anc 
one of the above auxiliary v erbs, has no number and ya 
son ; also the true verbs, ‘ ‘ ought, Leis quoth, and be- 
gone, ” have no number person. mu. C. WARD. 
C na, Texas, 


Mr. Ward is grammatically orthodox. 





QUESTIONS. 


1. Do you think it a good pian to have something differ- 
ent from the usual program on Friday afternoon? S. P. 


2. Is it better to teach short division before lon: 
or leave out the former until advanced work 1s 


* BLANK.” 
8. Will the author of “ Geographical pe ee ” inform 
me what occupation he pro for the classes, 
while the class in question were working on vom 0 —_* 


map? 


4. How shall we cultivate in our pupils a taste Sos geod 
reading ? A. M.B 


5. Pha od do you consider proper kinds of school ponis 


division, 
? 


the first year only with slates, then lead-pencils, and then | men 


pens, which should be taken in hand at the beginning of 
the second year. 


In the Brooklyn school report of 1875, we read,| 


6, Should pu;ils be detained after school for poor !e:- 
sons or bad conduct ? N. H, 
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~ BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Boston Monday Lectures. Ortrent, With Preludes on 
Current Events. By Joseph Cook. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge. 340 pp. $1.50. 

This represents the tenth volume of “Boston Monday 
Lectures,” and contains six of the lectures delivered by Mr. 
Cook, in 1883. They discuss Palistine, the 
Future of Islam, Advanced Thought of Keshub 
Chunder Sen and Hindu Theism, Woman’s ork for 
Woman in Asia, Japan,the Self-Reformed Hermit Nation. 
Australia, the Pacific Ocean, and International Reform. 
The preludes to these lectures treat of, National Aid to 
Education, Revivals True and False, Limited Municipal 
rr 9 for Women, Religion in Colleges at Home and 
Abroad, Foreign Criticism of International 
Duties of Christendom. These famous Monday lectures, 
by Mr. Cook, have done much toward making him the re- 
nowned and popular man he has become. He inherent 
power to begin with, and he is not afraid to discuss the 
most ps: t, — ~ ic Sones a é 

ular audience. Among the more prominen' 

Enis volume. will be found: 1, A study of the ee 

and career of Keshub Chunder Sen and of the contributions 

of the Brahmo Somaj of India to the Science of Compara- 
tive Theology. 2, A ussion of the origin and possible 
future of recent reforms in J aan. 8. A series of descrip- 
tive passages ong Palestine, and Taj Mahal, the 

Himalayas, China, and the Southern Pacific Ocean. 4, A 

consideration of the achievements and probable future of 

civilization in Australia. 5, A discussion of the Inter- 

national Duties of Christendom and of the p 

Imperial Federation in the British Empire. The few 

are a 2 Stes oe ob of Se pene 

Monda: tures, r origin, and part of a publis Tre- 
rt =n them,—forming an Introduction,—next in order, 

is a List of Cities, visited in Mr. Cook’s tour of the world. 

These re bly vigorous and powerful lectures cannot 

be read without imparting great benefit to the reader. 


THE FOREST WATERS THE F'ARM ; or, The Value of Wood- 
lands as Reservoirs. Being Les Etudes de Maitre Pierre 
Sur L’ Agriculture et les Forets, Par M. Antonin 
Rousset. Translated by the Rev. S. W. Powell. New 
York, 39 Park Row: Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
108 pp. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


This pamphlet is a translation of the famous French 
book, “The Studies of Master Peter about Forests and 
Agriculture,” which consists of a series of conversations 
between a village schoolmaster and a peasant, Master 
Peter. They discuss the plan proposed by the ss 
to put an end to the devastation wrought by the freshets. 
The proposal is to replant the hills with trees, and to do 
this it will be necessary to remove the herds from the past- 
ure lands, for the time, and take sion of them. As 
this means a loss to the peasants who own the herds, a dis- 
cussion arises, for they are not to submit to the 
temporary loss, even fora future gain. r Peter repre- 
sents the stubborn peasant. There is a pretty duel of words 








between the schoolmaster and Master Peter. Before the 
wa gt Me be find that the t argues himself 
round to the oolmaster’s con But this little 
book means more than a French dialogue on forestry, it 
suggests a subject which is of great moment to our own 


country, and provides qpestions of national importance. | A 


There is also, in it, a lesson for individuals, and an 
ene person can learn a great deal from this 


Unity Leaflets. No. 6. Outlines for a Study of HoLmes, 
BRYANT, WHITTIER. Their Poems. 32 pages. 10 cents. 

Unity Leaflets No. 8. JAMEs RuUssELL LOWELL. Out- 
line Studies for Home, School, and Conversation Classes. 
831 pp. 10 cents. 


The Colegrove Book Co., 185 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill. 


These outlines prepared by members of the Unity Club, 
St. Paul, for their own use, are well worth a careful per- 
as they may prove to be a guide to others interested 
in oa 4 : e ts. big: | ore _o for bors ao 
rea , and meetings of classes, societies, 
and clu with written and conversation. The 
outline for the study of Holmes is divided into topics, as 
follows: I., Holmes at Home, IL, The Friend, III., The 
Doctor. IV., The Patriot, V., The Preacher, VI., The Poet, 
VII, The Wit. This serves as a sample for all ;—and for 
the low price of ten cents, it would hardly be possible to 
buy so much that is good and useful as is contained in these 
Unity Leaflets. 


THE GREAT MASTERS OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Ernest Dupuy. Translated 
by Nathan Haskell Dole. New York; 13 Astor Place: 

omas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 


From all sides now, we are being greeted by the works 


of | of Russian writers ; and it hecomes a matter of timely in- 


terest to know something of these men from that far-off 
country, who have taken such a hold upon the minds of 
American readers. There is one trinity of these authors 
whose works receive special attention. They are Gogol, 
Tourgueneff, and Tolstoi. The latest of Gogol’s works 


which have received the honor of a wide circulation in this | hook 


country, are “‘ Taras Bulba,”’ a tale describing the life and 
civilization of the Cossacks, and “St. John’s Eve,” deal- 
“ more particularly with the same people. He is him- 
self a descendent of that race, and consequently is thor- 
ony familiar with his subject. Tourgueneff was a 
Ee ific and versatile writer, and he has been spoken of 

y Renan as “the incarnation of a whole race.” He was 
a man of varied fortunes, large acquaiotance with Euro- 
pean literature and itics, a fluent and delightful con- 
versation —in all, the ideal, the soul of the whole 
Slav race. Tolstoi, famous among Americans from his 
works, ‘‘Anna Karenina,” “‘ My Religion,’”’ and ‘“ Child- 
hood, Boyhood, Youth,” is one of the most interesting 
Seerary ¢ ters of the century. His works, generally 
deal with Christian life in relation to its social aspects and 
duties apart from theology and ecclesiastical government. 
He lives according to his writings, or writes according to 
his life,—his ‘‘Childhood, Boyhood, Youth” sett forth 
ideas pooretts like those which he is now putting in 

ractice. 
. These are the men whom M. Dupuy portrays, in a partly 


Mographteal, partly critical, partly analytical fashion, 


portraits fix in the mind a vivid impression of 
his sub The translator has added several foot-notes 
explain or correcting some points which were a little 
hazy, and has added an appendix and an index, which 
merican readers will appreciate. Altogether, the work 
is well done, and deserves commendation. 


THE Two Spies. Nathan Hale and John Andre. By Ben- 
oe LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


There is a apiing veceiiel in the career of these two 
notable spies of our Revolutionary war. Both were young 
men—one was twenty-two and the other twenty-nine years 
old. Both were well educated, each a graduate of a uni- 
versity. Each was anxious to serve his country froma 
patriotic feeling. Hale’s reply to the charge that 
he service was dishonorable, ‘“‘Every kind of service 
necessary for the public good, becomes honorable by being 
necessary,” shows the spirit in which he undertook the 
office. Herein Andre differs from him somewhat. It has 
been tty conclusively proven that, aside from his pat:i- 
otic feeling, he Jonged also for military glory. Though 
this volume only presumes to give an outline sketch of the 
most prominent events in the lives of these two men, it 
= «=f includes many items not very generally known, and 
which will be new to many readers. The book is illns- 
trated by nearly thirty engravings of portraits, buildings, 
sketches by Andre, etc. Among these illustrations are 
pictures of commemorative monuments : one in memory 
of Hale at Coventry, Connecticut ; of Andre in Westmin- 
ster Abbey: one to mark the spot at Tarrvtown where 
Andre was captured; and the memorial-stone at Tappan, 
set up by Mr. Field to mark the spot where Andre was 
executed, The volume also contains the full text and 
original notes of the famous “‘ Monody of Major Andre,” 
written by his friend, Anna Seward, with a portrait and 
bi hical sketch of Miss >eward, and letters to her by 
Major Andre. The author is seen at his best in the present 
work, which, though it contains a few errors of minor 
importance, is one of the most valuable upon the subject 
that has yet appeared. It would madea nantly reference- 
oat A index at the back adding much to its value in 
ne. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WEALTH. Economic Principles Newly 
Formulated. By John B. Clark, A. M. Boston: Pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co. 235 pp. $1. 


In a series of articles which appeared several years ago, 
the endeavor was made to contribute a share toward the 
reformulating of certain leading principles of economic 
science. These articles aimed to broaden the conception of 
wealth, as the subject of the science, to find a place in the 
—- for the better motives of human nature, to con- 
struct a new theory of value, and to suggest other correc- 
tions. In this book the same effort is repeated, and the dis- 
cussion is extended, and made to include, among other 
—— a study of the nature of production and distribution. 

we find “The Philosophy of Wealth,” is in general, a 





restatement of economic principles, in harmony with the 
modern spirit. It aims to secure a truer conceptiun of 
wealth, labor, and value; and of production, distribution, 
exchange, and consumption, considered as activities of the 
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social organism. It also aims to lay a foundation for the 
solution of the labor problem, and to apply the tests of 
economies to the intellectual and spiri activities of 
society. This volume is intended for general readers ; and 
while not in the form of a text-book, and not a complete 
discussion of political economy, may be used with advan- 
tage by classes whose teachers instruct partly by lectures 
and ae by topical reading. The twelve chapters ot 
which the book is composed, treat of, Wealth, Labor and 
its Relations to Wealth, The Basis of Economic Law, The 
Elements of Social Science, The Th of Value, The Law 
of Demand and Supply, The Law of tribution, Wages 
as Affected by Combinations, The Ethics of Trade, e 
Principle of Co-operation, Non-Competative Economics, 
The Economic Function of the Church. The place which 
this volume seeks primarily, is in the hands of readers and 
thinkers who have been opposed to the spirit of the old 
political economy. 


MICROBES, FERMENTS, AND MOULDS, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, $1. 


Few of those who mike use of the term, microbes, have 
any clear idea of the beings in question, or could give any- 
thing like an exact account of the function which microbes 
fulfill in nature. 

For this reason it has seemed to the author of the pres- 
ent work that there was room for a treatise in simpler 
terms than those used in any of the considerable number 
of hooks already written. 

His endeavor has been to make this work intelligible to 
non-professional readers, and those who possess merely 
the elementary notions of natura! science which are in- 
clnded in the course of primary instruction. 

The author says in his preface: ‘‘ The man of the world 
who desires to take part in a scientific discussion; the 
lawyer who has to treat a question of hygiene in the 
presence of experts : the engineer, the architect: the man- 
uf icturer, the agriculturist, the administrator—all have to 
consider such questions, and they will tind in this work 
clear and precise notions on microbes, notions which they 
would find it difficult to glean from b oks designed for 
phvsicians and professional botanists.” 

He has also given attention to that branch of the sub- 
ject which concerns the questions of practical hygiene, 
domestic economy, agriculture. and manufactures, thus 
endowing the book with that everyday utility demanded 
by the readers of to-day. 


By L. S. Trouessart. 
50. 


THE ANTEKSTATE PRIMER AND First READER. By Ellen 
M. Cyr. Chicago: The Interstate Publishing Co. 25 c. 


Ail the advanced theories and premcal work in the prim- 
ary classes of Boston and vicinity have been embodied in 
this little book. Though it is certain that a child’s mind 
develops but slowly, yet a chid has ideas; and the best 
way to contribute to the all-sided growth of its facul'ies is 
to commence with objects which it is able to comprehend 
and proceed in the teaching from the known to the un- 
known. This arrangement has been followed in this vol- 
ume. The sentences are short and conversational in style, 
and such as would spring naturally to a child’s lips, new 
words being used so en ih that they are soon made 
familiar. ‘he lessons are all illustrated and the pictures 
portray real life. 


FIRST STEPS IN SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. Complete in seven 
parts. I. Animals. Il. Plants. III. Stones and Rocks. 
IV. Physics. V. Chemistry. VI. Animal Physiol , 
VII. Vegetable Homology. ey Paul Bert. Translaticn 
by Madam Paul Bert. Revised and corrected by Wm. H. 
Greene, M. D., Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
374 pp. Price, 60 cents. 


So admirable a little book as this might well be made the 
subject of a discourse on the teaching of natural knowledge, 
as it is one of the most remarkable Soame ever written for 
children. M. Bert commences with animals, as they form 
the most interesting part of the science of natural history. 
and that with which we are already bestacquainted. Plan 
are next treated, then stenes and soil. After that, the phy- 
sical sciences are taken up in ee, of ics, chemistry 
and physiology. The lessons are su by summaries, 
and questions are placed at the foot of each page. ‘i here 
are plenty of illustrations which answer their pu ad- 
mirably. At the close of the book is a dictionary of tech- 
nical terms. This little volume, which has met with suc 
cess for several years in the schoolsof France. um, and 
other European cities, is now being published in this coun- 
try with equally good prospects. In Americanizing it, only 
such changes have been mide as were required to adapt it 
to the requirements of our public and private schools. It 
has, however, been slightly enl , by the addition of 
several American species, omitted in the original and En- 
glish edition. 


HovusE PLANTS AS SANITARY AGENTS; or, The Relation of 
Growing Vegetation to Health and Desease. Com rising 
also a Consideration of Practical Floriculture, and of the 
Sanitary Influences of Fores‘s and Plantations. By 
J. M. Anders, M.D., Ph.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 334 pp. $1.50. 


How to improve the sanitary conditions of our homes, is 
a question of the greatest importance to every household, 
and it is the aim of the author of this book to shed some 
light upon the subject. He wishes it understood, however, 
that this is not a treatise upon hygiene or botany, but an 
effort to set forth in plain terms, the latest light ing 
the effects of some of the various physiological functions 
in plants and flowers, upon the atmosphere in , and 
the air of dwellings in abe ove It is the chief purpose 
of the author to prove that plants and flowers, particularly 
when cultivated in-doors are worthy to be placed in the 
foremost rank of sanitary agencies. While tne subjects 
discussed in these pages are of a scientific ter, the 
work is intended not only for professional readers, but also 
for the t number of persons who turn their attention 
to po’ r scientific knowledge. The book is divided into 
ten chapters, and scattered through them, is found material 
for a t deal of <9 ® Among other things, are 
found: The Material lations of Plant Life to Man, 
resaaniond from the remotest antiquity ; Plants not Toler- 
ated in Sick-Chambers in Past Time ; Recent Progress, and 
the Aim of Sanit Science ; Effects of Transpiration on 
the Dew-Point; The High Rank Taken 
Health. Giving Agents, “These aro but x'vers tow of the 
-Giving are but a v' Ww in- 
teresting and valuable — discussed by the author of this 
book. The concluding chapter treats of the sanit in- 
fluences of forest wth, a su ga 
good deal of attention at the present time. 
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A GIRL’s Room. With Plans and Designs for Work Up- 
stairs and Down, and Entertainments for Herself and 
Friends. By Some Friends of the Girls. 

Lothrop 


Boston: S 
& Company, lin and Hawley streets. 236 
pp. $1.00 


This book is not a story as we might imagine, but one 
that contains plans and desi, especially for girls, and is 
interesting as well as penctical. ts aim is to show how 
girls may make their rooms cozy and comfortable as well as 
attractive, with only a small outlay of money, time, and 
work. Besides containing the idea of something new, it 
tells how to do it. There are diversions, too, games for a 
social evening, directions for a pleasant employment during 
a summer outing, a rainy day, or the m gof gifts for 
friends. Of the twenty-four chapters that compose the 
book, each has a special subject. The opening chapter tells 
about curtains and coverlets, and shows how odds and ends 
can be used to advantage in their manufacture. Another 
tells how to construct work and toilet tables from one 
material, and in what way old chairs can be beautified an 
fixed up. Among the other chapters of the book are: Cov- 
ers and Shelves for Mantels, Rugs and Mats, Making Scrap- 
books, Making Aprons, A Folding Work-basket, Calen- 
dars, Birch Bark Articles, Thin nerally Left Out, How 
to Tame Birds, Herbariums, ’ Mittens, The Aquarium, 
What to do in Emergencies. Most books which profess to 
teach girls how to Lore pon their leisure time, are filled with 
directions for embroidery stitches, and other things equall 
useless, but the compiler of this book has shown the 
sense to discard all that as not practical and useful; and for 
the girls who wish to be tanget something of permament 
value, it is a companion and teacher. A book of this kind is 
n in every household where there are busy. skill- 
ful fingers, and active brains. In @ ance it is attract- 
ive, bound in bright blue, with decorations, and con- 
tains a number of pretty illustrations and useful designs. 


CAESAR’S COMMENTARIES ON THE GALLIC WAR. With a 
Vocabu and Notes. Sabre Bingham, A.M. Re- 
vised by W. Gordon McCabe, A. M. Phila:lelphia: E. 
H. Butler & Co. 363 pp. $1.08. 


In this revision of Bingham’s Cesar, by Mr. McCabe, the 
aim of the original editor has been steadily kept in view. 
which was to make a good practical drill-book in Latin. 
Syntax, with the minimum of historical and archeological 
padding, and the maximum of grammatical reference. A 
ew chan, have been mede, huwever, in the revision, The 
text of the old edition has been discarded, and that of 
Kraner, with a few variants from Nipperdey and Schneider 
substituted in its stead. This would of necessity make a 
number of changes in the Notes and Vocabulary, but not 
detract from their value. Great care has been taken to 
make the Vocabulary sufficient for the thorough under- 
standing of the text. Each word is traced back as far as 
ble to the ultimate root of which it is formed. The 
otes which in this revised edition have been somewhat ex- 
tended, are still iu the same compass, as a repetition of ref- 
erence to simple constructions in the other, has been 
omitted in this. The Notes in the first book are much more 
extended than are the others, not only because it is the first 
in order of study, but also on account of its greater diffi- 
culty, and remarkable richness in material for instruction. 
The map of Gallia drawn and engraved expressly for this 
volume, is a fine, clear specimen of work, decorated in pure 
color, and baving very distinct types. The first few 
at ont body of the book are taken up with a condensed Iife 
of Ceesar. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. For the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. With Exercises and Vocabularies. 
By Wm. Bingham, A.M. Revised and in Great Part Re- 
written. By W. Gordon McCabe, A.M. Philadelphia: 
E. H. Butler & Co. 454 pp. $1.08. 


For nearly twenty ious Bingham’s Latin Grammar has 
enjoyed a wide popularity in the preparatory schools and 
many colleges throughout our country. Its istent use 
was the testof its worth. The revision of this grammar, 
by Mr. McCabe has been prepared as nearly as possible in 
accordance with the methods that originally guided Prof. 
Bingham, and the lumbering up of the pages with a mass 
of philological matter, out of place in a practical drill-book 
of limited scope, has been carefully avoided. The aim has 
been kept constantly in view of presenting the results of 
recent study in the simplest possible language. 
“Roman Pronunciation ’’ has been adopted, and the revisor 
has endeavored to illustrate by English equivalents, as 
nearly as may be, what the best scholars regard as the true 
Roman sound of the letters. ‘The whole of the etymol 
has been carefully revised and considerably augumen 
The Syn also, has been recast, and almost entirely re- 
written, still preserving in the main, the lines Jaid down by 
the author of the original work. New chapters have been 
added, however, dealing with syntactical constructions, and 
bya rewriting of old ons, an has been 
made to embody in the same com , the results reached 
by a more vigorous scholarship. revision of a Latin 
grammr, already so widely known, cannot fail of being re- 
ceived with Cre favor. This volume is bound uni- 
formly with all of the same series, in neat brown covers 
with red back. 


A LATIN READER. Adapted to Bingham’s Latin Grammar. 
WithNotes and a Vocab . By Wm. Bingham, A. M. 
Reyised by W. Gordon Mec.Cabe, A. M. Philadelphia: 
Published by E. H. Butler & Co. 206 pp. $1.08. 


This is also a revision by Mr. McCabe of Bingham’s Latin 
Reader, but it is simply a revision, as the main features of 
the former edition remain unchanged. The old selections 
have been retained, and the notes are not extended. 
The Vocabulary, however, has been entirely worked 
over and the etymological portion of it almost 
rewritten. To do the author consulted treely 
the well-known works of Corssen and Fick. The contents 
of the Reader are found to be: Fables from Asop, My- 
thology, An Epitome of Roman History, Of the Geography 
and the Nations of Antiquity, Extracts from Cesar, Me - 

rmans, Annals in the Hercynian 


ners of the Gauls and 
Fo Cc ison of the Forms of Oratio and 


rest, A Compar' 
Oratio my Diritiacus Tells Cesar About Ariovistus. 


Ceesar’s Reply to Ariovistus, Reply of Ariovistus, Vocabu- 
lary, Notes. e spelling, in this revision, has been made 
to conform to Brambach’s “‘ Hulfsbuchlein.”’ 

m and his Strug- 


AMERICANS IN ROME ; Paul Errin 
A novel. By Roy Astor.’ York : James 
Barnett & Company, 95 Chambers street 308 pp. 





This story isin many respects a remarkable one, kK 


November 27, 1886. 


is a surprise ; and from its title, gives no idea really of 
its character. It is no new thing for Americans to visit 
Rome, and the Eternal City seems to have taken on a 
nearer view, from that fact. But the Americans delin- 
eated in this novel were not in Rome so much for 
pleasure as from a sad necessity. In reading, we find 
the author begins by portraying, in a a pleasant way, 
an American college president, and his lovely wife, re- 
capitulating the happiness of the past ten years. Soon, 
trouble comes, he mes unpopular and igns his 
position as es meget of the college. He loses his hold on 
his early religion,—is tossed about in heart and mind, 
becomes bitter, dissatisfied with Protestantism, its 
beliefs and creeds, and decides to renounce it forever, 
and go into the Catholic Church. In the midst of this 
trouble, little Alfred, the son, dies, and this turns the 
current of his thoughts for a time. Deciding to enter 
the priesthood, another terrible trial comes, he must 
separate himself from his wife and little daughter. He 
receives a dispensation from the Pope, which finally 
separates them, and he goes to Rome, where he is 
quickly elevated to the priesthood, and soon after ad- 
mitted to a room in the Vatican, with the prospect and 
romise of a Cardinal's hat. But withall these obstacles 
-_—— her, the faithful, devoted wife, decides that she 
will be the means of restoring her husbahd to his fam- 
ily, and pledges her life to accomplish it. She goes to 
Rome, and lives so near that she can see him as he 
moves about in his room. He hears of it, a spy-glass is 
called into requisition, they see each other, and he 
ins to realize what he has done, and the depth of the 
gulf between them. Through the entire book are long 
and learned discussions on the beliefs of Protestant and 
Catholic, carried on in a spirit of love, and which are in- 
teresting, instructive, and entertaini The characters 
are well sustained, and the book ends as is expected, 
the wife reaps the reward of her labor of years, and at 
last receives her husband back from the hands of the 
Pope by special permission. Altogether the book is in- 
tensely interesting: 
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D. Appleton & Co. 


a Lessons. By Robert P. Keep. New York. D. Appleton 


The Jugurthine War of C. Sallustius Crispus. Edided by Chas. 
Geo. Hubermann, Ph.D. New York: D. appleton & Co. 


National Advanced Spesker. Edited and Compiled by Oliver 
E. Branch, M.A. New York: Baker & Taylor. $1.25. 


Lives of Girls Who Became Famous. By Sarah K. Bolton. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 


The Great Masters of Russian Literature in the Nineteenth 


Century. crac Dupuy. Translated by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. Siew York:  ¥. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 


Normal Pho phy. By W.H. Barlow. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. i 


med Spelling Book, in Two Parts. Philadelphia. 
Lippincott Co. 24 cents. 


The Elocutionist’s Annual. No. 14. Philadelphia: National 
School vf Elocution and Oratory. 


Young Folks’ Entertainments. Philadelphia: National School 
of Elovution and Oratory. 


By A. De Rougemont. New York: The Writers’ 


J. B. 


La France. 
Publishing Co. 

The Irish Question. the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. New 
York: Scribner's Sone. 10 cents. 


I)jusions of the Senses, and Other Essays. 
Proctor. 


Richard A. 
New York: J. Fitzgerald. (Humbolt 
cents. 


brary.) 15 


Microbes, nts, and Moulds. By E. L. Trouessart. New 
York: D. Ap & Co, $1.50. 


Dear Life. By J. E. Pauton. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
25 cents. 





The of The Roman Constituti Ambrose 
irghe. New Yorks DeApplewas Oo. ascent 
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PAUL BERT’S FIRST STEPS IN 
SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE, — 

Perhaps the most useful and remarkable 
school book published during the last de- 
cade, is the little volume on scientific in- 
struction for children, ‘‘ First Steps in 
Scientific Knowledge,” by Paul Bert, Ex- 
minister of Education in ce. 

This book, we are informed, has worked 
a revision in the course of nag | in France. 
Previous to its publication, Natural His- 
tory, Physics, Botany, etc., were taught 


only in the higher schools as in this coun- | K 


try. Now there is scarcely a school in all 
France that does not teach the elementary 
sciences from this little book. 

To use the words of one of the most 

rominent educators of this country: ‘‘It 
Co made the teaching of elementary 
science possible in the common sch 
and in the upper des of 
schools.” Certainly this is honor enough 
to satisfy the most ambitious. It isa great 
power, that of being able to interest chil- 
dren and direct the early steps in the right 
direction. We are beginning to realize 
this and are, therefore, paying Primary 
teachers larger salaries. 

With this power Paul Bert seemed 
specially endowed. You read his book 
again and again; although written for 
children it has a fascination for all. No 
language can describe the style of the 
author. The book must be . You are 
charm °d, not ony. with the style, but with 
the mechods phe Take, for instance, 
the subject of Physiology. Many books 
have been written on this subject recently, 
and they are nearly all alike. Let us 
a from the Physiology in this little 

“This seems to astonish you. I think I 
can hear you say, it is really not worth 
while putting food in the blood merely 
that it may be destroyed! Besides, how 
could it be consumed, or burned? there is 
no tire in the interior of one’s body. 

Ah! but there is fire in the = ae a 
big raging fire, certainly, but a gentle fire, 
producing neither flames nor smoke. And 
the proof of this is, that we have (when 1 
say we, I include with us mammalia and 
birds), as I have already said and shown 
you, an internal heat of 98 degrees Fahren- 
heit, a temperature much higher than that 
of the surrounding air. In the depth of 
winter, or in the icy regions of the North, 
when the outer air is 0 degrees below the 
freezing-point, wh.n the very mercury 
freezes in the thermometer, man still re- 
tains hig USUAL TEMPERATURE. You see, 
then, there must be some internal fire that 
keeps up this heat. 

But, F ask me, what can produce this 
fire? hat produces it in the stove ?— 
‘The coals we put in it.’—Of course ; but 
is it the coals alone? Ah! this puzzles 
you. What do you say?—‘ Why, air is 
necessary : if you close the-——’” 

Want of space forbids his explanation of 
how this heat is uced. You say this 
is difficult groun over which to lead the 
young pupil, Paul Bert takes him along 
a new path of such intense interest, that 
all the difficulties are forgotten. 

Fortunately this book has peers ne gr 
for American schools and publi in 
this country by J. B. Lippincott Co.. 715 
and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 

Only five per cent. of the Grammar 
Grade pupils reach the High School. 

This little book could be taken with 
pleasure and profit in these es. If this 
were done an interest would be awakened 
that would have a lifelong influence and 
— many to a study. Who will say 

is is not the way to fill the Hi 
Schools ? < 7 

DEATH OF PAUL BERT. 


THE FAMOUS FRENCH SAVANT STRICKEN DOWN 
BY FEVER IN ANNAM. 





——— 


THE MOST DESIRABLE COLLECTION OF 
ETCHINGS YET PRODUCED. 


NOTABLE ETCHINGS BY 


AMERICAN 
ARTISTS. mifext, including an omy” ot 
American Art. xt, an essay on 
the of the past , by Hrrces- 
COCK, au! of in America,” etc. 
A companion to “ Some Modern Etchings " and 
“Recent American Etchings" (every copy of 
which has been sold), but showing a ad- 
vance over both of the former collections. 


List of etchers and titles of plates: 


J. L. Gerome Ferris...Moorish Incense Burner. 
Frederick W. .. The ite Rose. 
ruseman van Elten.. The Lily Pond. 
James J. Calahan.....** od 
Frank M. Gregory. ...Old Trinity and Wall Street. 
joreg BT edad bis The Old Bridge. 
5 REAR 





es 
: 


Volkmar. ....Near Montigny. 
W. St. John Harper..St. Jerome. 


ARTIST-PROOF EDITIONS. 


lum mene b proofs on Japan paper 
Text on imperial J: , in red 
Tg ee 


Ul.—SATIN AND JAPAN PROOFS, limited to 
fifteen copies. and numbered. Proofs on 
a accompa) by proofs on Japan paper. 


IIL.—SATIN PROOFS, limited to ten copies, 
signed and numbered. Proofs on satin, $50. 

IV.—JAPAN PROOFS, limited to one hundred 
copies, and numbered. Proofson Japan 
pa) 


i 
; 


All etchings contained in the above copies are re- 
signed 


ma: ‘ 

aykes 0 the artist- f editions are in- 
cased in mch portfolios of vellum, with leather 
backs. Ali have ornamentation on side in color 
and gold, and are tied with silk. 

V —Regular impressions on etching paper. 
Bound in dark blue cloth, with lo eevee oo 
mentation, representing an e'ching in a me, 
$12. same, in black portfolio, leather back, $15. 


Each copy 
Of “ Recent American Etchings” it has been 


said : 

A credit to Americ#n art and worthy of priaise 
and wide attention.—Brooklyn Union. 

Our readers cannot do better than examine this 
beautiful work if they would add to the beauty 
of the library, the parlor and the portfolio.— 
Christian Advocate. 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Clara Erskine Clement's Series of Outline Art 
and Students, 


Spetenten Sen Seasenere now com- 
plete by the addition of 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Uniform with PAINTING and SCULPTURE, 
by the same well-known author. With over 130 
valuable illustrations. 

Gach of these three books covers its ground in 
an interesting way, giving a good idea of ail the 
great painte s, sculptors or arch:tects, and their 
works, as well as enabling any one who wishes a 
general —_ the subject to obtain it in 
a pleasant way. readable. 7. and - 
somely itlustrated with numerous full-page illus- 
jae ny and cuts setin the text. With compicte 

xes 

Each one vol.,8vo. Tastefully bound. With 
artistic in gold on cloth cover, 

Half calf, new colors, $5. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 

FAMILIAR BIRDS AND WHAT THE 
POETS SING OF THEM. Imesweges by 
Fidelia Bridges. Edited by Susie Barstow Skel- 
A handsome volume, containing many beautiful 
poems, etc., dating to the best-loved ~ 
cludes fac-similes of the handwriting of John Bur- 
roughs, Dora Reed Goodale, a E. 
the following colored plates, exquisitely 


Swallows ; w Buntings and 
Pine Bough ; Wrens and Hone: kle; Sea gull 
and : ¥i ullein ; Robinsand 
Apple Blossoms ; Bl lo. 


Lynn hy illuminated circular sent 
free to any if the name of this publica- 
tion is mentioned. 


Contains full of new 


.Gen. | STUDIES FOR PAINTING BIRDS. By Fidelia 
Bridges. 


STUDIES FOR PAINTING FLOWERS. By 
Susie Barstow Skelding. 
MANY HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS AT MOD- 
E PRICES. 


ERAT 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION, POETRY, HU- 
MOR, COOKERY, etc. 


WHITB, STOKES & ALLEN, Publishers, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





he publishers of the ScHOoL JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 

ere to be tabeessteds po Nyy: ody 
are sen 

they may send them specimen copies. 


TEACHERS PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION. 
the laws of New York. 


ie rt aoe 








Teachers write: “ We have waited a long time for this 
book, and now we are glad we waited.” 





Elementary Lessons in English, 


PART SECOND: 


THE PARTS OF SPEECH, 


— AND— 


HOW TO USE THEM. 


By Mrs. N. L. Knox-Heath, 


Author of ‘Elementary Lessoas in English, Part 1.; How to Speak and Write Correctly. 


Mailing Price, 70 cents ; for Introduction, 60 cents ; allowance 
for an old book in exchange, 24 cents. 


1. This book contains all of English Grammar that need be taught below the 
High School. 

2. It has been fitted scrupulousiy to the usual courses of study of our schools. 

3. Like part first, it is essentially practical. 
language and ability to use it. 

4. Especial attention is paid to the order of topics. The rudimentary facts relating 
to each partof speech are presented first. Everything 1s introduced as the pupil may 
be expected to be ready for it. 

5. Another special feature of the book is the use of fables, poems, and other pieces 
of literature entire. Adding example to precept for the mastery of good English. 

6. The definitions are simple, and yet strictly accurate. 

7. Much more space is allowed to composition vocabulary lessons, and the study 
of fables, poems, etc., than io anaylsis and parsing. 

8. Great care has been taken in regard to clas-ification 

9. Rules for spelling, for the use of capitals, marks of punctuation, much practice 
in writing letters of introduction, recommendation, invitation, acceptance, regret, 
bills, receipts, etc., will commend the work to the practical teacher. 

Now is the time to buy “ Classics for Children” for Supplementary Reading. 
Twenty volumes are ready. The second series of * Anderson's Fairy Tales” will 
be ready Dec. 1. 

The New National Music Course is now ready complete. 
the best guided, the most pedagogical.” 


First Weeks at School (12 cents), Stickney’s F rimer (20) cents), and Stiekney’s 
First Reader (30 cents), are ready. The Second and Third Readers 
will be issued Decembe: 1. Send for circulars and terms. 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
7, 9, & 13 Tremont Pl., Boston. 743 Broadway, N.Y. 180 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL! 


OUR CARD PACKAGES for 15886 and 1887 are 
now ready. We assure customers that the high 
standard of our Cards is more than maintained this 

ear. We advise early o: ders, as many will certainly 

re to re-order. 
No. 1.—FOR 50 CENTS and 4 Cents for Postage, 

17 PRano's, HiLDESsHEIMER & FAULKNER, and other 

fine Christmas and New Year Cards, together with 


It aims to secure a knowledge of our 


** The most rational, 





& HANDSOME DOUBLE-FRINGED CARD. 

No. 2.—FOR 50 CENTS and 4 Cents for Postage, 
10 jarge and finer Cards from the above publishers, 
with one FINE FROSTED CARD. 

Ne, 3.— FOR $1.00 and 6 Vents for Postage, a choice 
selection of 25 BreavutTirut CARDS OF PRANG'S, 
Hiteesnemmen & FAULKNER, e.c., including a 
HANDSOME ILLUMINATED FOLDING SOUVENIR, con- 
taini Bells Across the Snow, Miss Havergal, or 
Rng Out, Wid Belle, Tennyson, ur Xmas Bell, 
Longfellow, and a HAND-PAINTED CARD. 

No 4.—FOR 61.00 and 8 Cents fi.r Postage, a 
selection of 10 LARGER AND FINER CARDS, together 
with an Illumivated Calendar for 1887. 

No, 5.—FOR $1.00 and 10 Cents for Postage, 10 
Double-Fringed Cards (not folded), cack in a 
separate envelope, ther with a Fine Satin Card. 

No, 6.—t OR 24 CENTS and 2 Cents for Postage, 8 
Prano's, TUCK’s, WARD Sand other beautiful Cards, 

No. 7.—FOR 61.00 and 4 Cents for Postage, 6 large 
and Beautiful Satin Cards, with gilt edge, to- 
gether with a Chromo Card of this cut and verse. 

No. 8.—FOXK 61.00 and 8 Cents for Postage, 8 
beautiful screen Folding Cards, with verses on 
some by Miss Havergal, Longfellow, and Tennyson, 


ORWHY SHOULD T TROUBLE {retail ices fron 15 to 75 cents oe Poe 


JO SEND ‘YOU THIS CARD hts cach. 


B DAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 fine Cards of PRano’s or TUCK's. 
SUNDAY_SCHOOL YACKET. For 50 Cents, 20 Cards of Marcus Ward's, Prang’s Part 
Christ Cards. 


mas 
Hand ted Cards, Pearl Cards, Cards Carved in Cork, and other Novelties at 10, 15, 
as, 50, 75 Cents. and $1.00 each, for Christmas, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be 
selected with care for different tastes and ages as specified. 
Chromo Cards by Pravg & Co.. of above Cut and Verse, (with Comp.), per doz., postpaid, $1.00. 


TO, TEACHERS. ONLY. “igtsterncst Rina! “hacen Ss 





‘You Knew Tar I Love You 
AND LOVE YOU RIGHT HARD 


MA 
better 
Choice . no two alike, 83 and 20 Cents for Postage 


ACK sunt In PASTEBOARD Prorecrors, awp HEAVY ENVELOPE 
WRA md saum CRAMpeIeatON: The above offers include our Easter Carbs PACKETS 
FOR 1887. will be ready about March Ist. HEAVY ENVELOPES FoR MAILING 12 CENTS 
FOR EACH PACKET. 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 
PAPER BY THE POUND.—We are the New England A ts for the Hurtaur Paper Co. 
(established in 1822), and manufacturers of the Beacon Linen Paper (no better or more 
elegant pa can be made) ; selling direct from mills to the consumer, we are able always to 
ve lowest possihie prices. ‘Sample shcets of paper and envelopes, with prices and number of 
errs to a pean. Guat on veculpt of 1D ott, special prices to those taking orders for these 
papers with our card packets. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon 8t., Boston. 

















UR readers are urged to examine the advertising columns each week, as interesting 

announcements will always be found there. When communicating with advertisers 
readers will render a special service to the JoURNAL by mentioning it on such occa- 
sions. Some advertisers seem to require this evidence that their announcements meet 
the eyes of the particular class they desire to reach. Hence this recuest. 





753 Broadway, New York. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


An Introduction to the Study of Robert 


Browning's Poetry. By _— Corson, Professor in the yy Universi 
The work has been prepared to mcet the wants of Browning Clubs, Jasyate Students, and 
Advanced Classes in Taternture in Colleges and High Sebools Post-paid for $1.50. 














TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
cone be eB ey, 


—— 
and Governesses Brineipais, Assistant 
tion ; recomme Sande goed ienteiete puvcnta Gi Call 








on or address 
Bibliography of Pedagogical Literature. sarin ot ean ene dere 
Price bo bering tes aud annotated by Dr. G. Staniey Hall. Cuvers every department of ed nion Square, New York. 
Hauff's Marchen: Das Kalte Herz. Sie: Roliabie  oacners 





Grammatical Appendix, by W. H. bn der 
College, Loroute, and Editor of Grimm's 's Marchen. 
Ottawa High Schooi, Ill. 


A Practical Zoologry, Stawsisien schon, itr pases. Fes 


The advance pages have already been ordered for use in Ind. State Univ., Mo. State Univ., 
Syracuse Univ., Alb Coll., Mich., Cook Co. Norma) School, Ill., Ottawa High School, Il, ‘1 bree 
Rivers High School, Mich., Wi.chester High School, N. H., Genesee Wesleyan Sem’ y. N. Y¥., 
W. Roxbury High School, Mass., Glen's Falis Acad., N. Y., Richmond High School, Ind., anc sev- 


M.A., Lecturer on German in Sisieie 
Price, 7 cts.; by mail, 80 cis. 


By Buel P. Colton, Instructor in Science, 








eral others. 
Lectures to Kindergartners, uished'st tic urmenes 
dergartners. By mail, $1.10. 


How to Teach Reading, and What to 


Read in the Schools. By G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy. Johns 
Hopkiaos University. Price, 25 cts. 


The Study of Latin in the Preparatory 


Course. By Edward P. Morris M.A., Professor of Latin, Willams Coll., Mass. Price, 25 cts. 


M odern Petrography. An Account of the Application of the Mi- 


croscope to the Study of Geology, by 
Hopkins University. Price by mail, 25 cts. 


George Huntington Williams, of the ohns 
D. C. HEATH & CO., 


BOSTON, 











Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





AN EDUCATIONAL CLASSIC. NOW READY. 


The Philosophy of Education. 


By T. TATE. Revised and Annotated by E. E. m Bg Ph.D., Princi 
of the Louisiana State Normal School. 1 vol., og pe cloth binding, 
336 pages. Price, $1.50; to teachers, $1.20; by mail, cents extra. 


This has long been a standar} work in England. Though published meee years aro, most of its 
teaching is ia direct tine with the New Education. Col. Parker strongly recommends it as one of 
the best books for teachers who desire to study the foundation _———— Our edition will be cop- 
iously annotated with reference to words, expressions, and ideas tha’ e been replaced by better. 
This book was thought so valuable, that the Readin g Circles of Ill. and Minn. ha 7e adopted it. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
+25 Clinton Place, New York. 


Our 1887 New 
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E. MIRIAM YRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave. 
New York City. 





THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 





Ww? Teachers’ Bureau. g 
(FoR BOTH SEXES.) 


Pra Fretessers, Teacaers, Governesses, Mu- 
School 





~X& ee Families and 
oe eepers, — epee 
Coprist and ¢ Onahiers to Business 
dress, vanes A. D. CULVER, 
9 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
AMERICAN 
AND . 
E E FOREIGN 
omy, for Families, Schools, and 
without 
Skilled as supplied Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to 
School Property rented — sold. 
a and K 7 etc. 


. SCHERMERHO. 
hasstatall School Institute, 7 Tost te 8 St. 4 


’) FEACHERS” AGENCY,” "scannee “ianager, 


Syracuse, New < 





The Bewt A mcy | tor oat y- 
€T ere. other things teing equal, is 
that which regisiers 
€\ number of selected, = the a 
classified candidates, 
now numbers m 
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\ bed lope > chopraph, tone 
ve con’ 
timon: and teens received, 
iy ow eaves indexing, & 
te will show w. 
pian 7 teachers are are sval le os a partons - 
sition, an 
opes soon mts ¢ out the best re ae 
recently p are two teachers at 
Normal School, Peru,’ Neb. $1200; principal’ High 
orm: eru, 3 
School, Aubera, NY. 000; ete. Roan 't this which is 
a sam letters received: ‘Etmrra, N. Y. 


Sept. 1886. Asa result of a recent application to: you 
for a science Free Ac 
ent has bee’ 


ac to. our want. G. V. BR, Mereity. Supt.” 





“Something there 1s more needful than expense. : 
And previous e’en to taste—’tis sense.” 


TEACHERS who are ambitious and wish to 
improve their opportunities, SECURE more 
con, work and at the same time 


obtain 
| ~y our new givin, Ga 
‘or our r 9 o 
Application 


The Union phy itor hace 2 Ne 


(Established 1880.) ie Astor 





BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


No teacher registered until Agency has investi- 
ted candidate's —-, Only teachers 
en. Circulars free. Call when in city. 


fio Tremont St, cor Browacia,” BOSTON. 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 





PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
urray’s Essential Lessons in - .75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in ing - .90 
‘s Essential Lessons in Etymology, .75 
e *s Elements of Botany - - $1.25 
Baldwin’s Fssential Studies in Literature, “1.25 
Baldwin's English end Antot Mocwies, - 1.50 
Fenno's Science and 1.25 
Fenno’s Kezornes, Ke. 2%, , 3, 4, cach, - 25 
yo - - 2.00 
Dillard's Exercises in Arithmetic, : ‘50 


MARVELOUS PRICES 


Novels eee exh Works, by Famous 

Away. ~~ wing books 

are 2 neat pamphlet form, and all are printed 
qrone Yarhany Coto 
Pert mo one 

list without ng therein man 

oLLee cask, Ip cloth-bound form these books would cost 
1. 


5, 
al 


each. Each book is complete in itself. 

Bedott Papers. This is the book 
our grandmothers laughed till they cried, and 
many to-day as) it ever was. 





a large 
, Games, Puzzies, etc., oo 
, and evenings at home. 
3. Baek te @ild Home. A Novel. By Mary 
OD ptakegeen, ite: oft it~ F Headings, « 
Kecitations 
on ee Ses jon for school exhibits sad peblie — 
private entertainments. 
5. The Standard Letter W riter for Ladies and Gea- 
tlemen, a — guide to correspondence, giving plain 
directions for composition of letters of every kind, with 


innumerable forms and e 
A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 





xampiles. 
6. The Frozen Deep. 
author of * The Woman in W! . 
med ¢ Court F Form. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood, au’ 
. 8. The Lady ofthe Lake. By ake. By Sir Walter Scott. “The 
pahangranet J 


—— = of all the 
9. 4 “Cupid's Nee A = By the author of 
ad Thorne.” 


mos Barten. Novel. By Soy, Eliot, au- 
‘thor of * adam Bede,” othe Mill on the Floss. 
wen endoline’s Dream. A Novel. 


By the 
Thorne. 

of the Holly Tree. A Novel. B 

ne pee On y lovel. By 


13. The B of Wit, Humor and Fun, « large 
collection of the funny stories, sketches, anecdotes, poems, 
jokes. 
4. John Bewerbank’s Wife. A Novel. By Miss 
Mulock, author of “‘ John Halifax, Gen ."" ete. 
16. The Gray Women. A Novel. By Mrs. Gaskell, 
@uthor of “‘ Mary Barton,” 


16. Sixteen Complete @ Stories 
embracing love, humorous and detective stories, stories of 
Foner Bog lite, of adventure, of railway life, etc., sn very in- 


a’, Sasper Dane’s Secret. A Novel. By Miss M. 

E. Braddon, author of “Aurora Floyd,” ete. 

1B. Fancy Weck for Meme dornment, anentirely 
pew work = su t, containing easy and practical 
instructions 1.x fancy ‘baskets, w | pockets, brackets, 
meedle work, embroidery, etc., etc., profusely and elegantly 


illustrated. 
1. Grimm’s Fairy Stories for the Young. The 
finest collection of fairy stories published. The children 


are delighted with them 
2». Manual uette for Ladies and Gentlemen, a 
guide to politeness an breeding, giving the rules of 
Broders e ee for all oveasions. 
Knowledge 1 for the Million, » handy 
book of useful information for all, upon many and various 


subjects. 
y The Home Cook Book and | Fomily Phyal- 


jan, ~ hee le ~~ 
hints to rs, also “willing how Y->- — 
ailments by simple home remedies. 
a Manners an mein Far Away Lands, > 
'y interesting and instrective t book of fone - f describing 
the peculiar life, ~~ manners and customs of the people 
= os 2 —_ 
opular Ballads. Same size as sheet music. 
wera or hay 


oid and new songs. 
By Hugh Conwa: 


by Popular seen. 





2%. Called Kk. A Novel. y. 
26. at the | wore ‘s Mercy. A Novel. RA] Florence 
Warden, aw — Wouseen the Marsh," 


2. Mildred Tre anion. By ‘ The Duch- 
ss,” author of * Molly, Bawn,” etc. 
sn? Dark Days. A Novel. By the author of “ Called 
jack.” 


2. Shadows en the Snow. A Novel. . oye. L. Far- 
Jeon, au ** Bread-and-Cheese-and- 

30. Tceltne. A Novel 
“ Brenda Y: 

31. Gabriel's Marriage. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
suthor of ** No Name,” etc. 


the Whirlwind. A Novel. Rad Mary 
oo Dea au Carl. Old Middleton's Meney,” 


Dudley © laricen. A Novel. By See a <. Brad- 
‘Lady Audiey's Secret,” 
en Down. A Novel. By the author of 


horne,”"¢ 
Sy reais = Fate. A ee. 
thor of any hoe Oo" 
36. A Revel 
of *‘ The ‘Woman tn ¥ in White,” 
37. Anne. A Novel. By . Henry Wood, author of 


A Novel. 


By Me Mary Cecil Hi ~My author of 


By Mrs. Alexander, au- 
By Wilkie Collins, author 


38. I Bush. A <r) By Miss Mulock, 
author of “John Halifax, Gentleman, 

39. Rebinson C A thrilling enidies by Daniel 
De Foe, describing the adventures of a castaway in the South 
Pacific Ocean. 

#0. Hew te Make Poultry Pay: A practical and 
instructive series of articles . P. H. Jacobs, Poultry 
Editor of ** The Farm and Gatien.” Phila.; illustrated. 

41. Parlor Magic and Chemical Expert imenta, a 
hook which tells how to perform hundreds of amusing tricks 
im magic and justructive experiments with simple agents. 

at Gema of the Pocta, containing charming selec- 

s from Tennysou, Bo maa Whittier 


wi Blidge Flan for fer Practical, Low-cost 
A description bl lans of Fight Seetern 
| y he hy in price from Illustrated. 

#4. Anecdotes of Public Men—Washingtes, Frank- 
lin, Webster, Clay, Tilden, Lincoln. Scott, Grant, Garfield, 
Biehowea. © Butler, Hancock, Lee, and all the leading meu 
of 

45. Heo 4 Fables. The work of an ancient genius. 
Children +4 read them for centuries, and grown people 
quote them every day. 

OUR UNEQUALED OFFER. 
We will send an a7 four of these books and our catalogue, 
all leading rs and books, for 12 cta. 
= forty for $1.00. 
Letter, or Money Order, and 
‘KLIN NEWS CO..Phila..Pa. 


, Byron, Shelley, 


AAT, PRA 





where he is 


should have a copy. 
tion this paper. 


THE WORLD’S IMPORTANT FACTS 


AND 


HOW TO REMEMBER THEM, 


By Prof. A. 8. BOYD, Baltimore, Md., 


Is an Invaluable Book to Teachers. At present, 
the Room 29, 


Professor is located at 
75 Madison St., Chicago, 
of the Mem 


and concise on this su 
Send for circular and mev- 








EADERS wii confer a favor by mention- 
ag pe JOURNAL when com 





CHARLES De SILYER & SONS, 


No, (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


nb Lmetroenecn® ya de 


do exzies 99 epend coven 


A cee ae 


een 


Frost's American 
Manes Dreee 


to Teachers, 1,10. 


Sample pagee of Tntoriineare free. Send for terms and tew catalogue of all our publications. 





rn a fa when : 
pt be a favor by mentioning the ScHoon JoURNAL com 





ving oral sautraetion in The Im- 
This book is clear 
, and every teacher 


much miserable Latio 
Thad. Gospel of St. John, and 
Grammar: choad to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 
Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s $ch00! 


Vol. XXXII, No. 20. 
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GINN & CO., PUBLISHERS. 
Classies for Children. 


CHOICE LITERATURE.—tULL NOTES.— 
LARGE TYPE.—GOOD PAPER.— 
FIRM BINDING.—LOW 
PRICES. 

Introduction prices are given: first of the 
cloth editon; second of the 
bodrd edition. 


Hans Andersen’s Fairs Tales. Lilustrated. First 
series, supplementary to 3d Reader. . <to-tte 
i) (in 


sop's Pable: 

JEsop’s es, l)!ustra’ 

Kingeley’s Water Babies. ustrated. 50c-25c 

K of the Golden River. [liustrated. 250-20e 
Robinson. 


8 ustrat 50c-40c 

Cruse. 50c-35c 

A ’e Greek oes. 500-35 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 50c-40c 

Martineau’s Peasantand Prince. (In ipeens.) 
scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. 

“ Lady of the Lake é 50e—35¢ 

“ Talisman. x 60c—50c 

* mtin Derward. 500-40c 

* Maonering. 750-600 

Gulliver’s veils. 9 . . 0c-30e 

Ptutarch’s . e 50c-40c 

Charch's Stories of the Old World. 50c-40c 

Irving’s*ketch Book.  . P 350-250 

Johnson's Rasselas. 400-300 


s Merchant of Venice. 
Lamb’s Adventures of 1 lysses. 


Introductory to Classics for Children. 


35c-2Se 





Stickney’s Classes Primer. ° e 20c 
<r. Classic First anid Advanced 

Fi Reader. . . ° 30c 
Sticknmey’s Second and Third Readers. (in 


press.) 


W. S. SMYTH, 
180 Waba h Ave., Chicago. 


THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE. 


While THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRI- 
BUNE is the most expens'y* publication of its 
class in the United States, ne its 








2 
i 
& 


on; 

the popul» 

the country will feel the lift 
the atventing wave of 1888, which, if we 
our duty, 1 sweep out 
masq ers now 
tection, equality, and 

duty of 


THE TRIBUNE offers for 1887 several exeel- 
lent premiums, including 


“The Tribune Book of Open Air Sports.” 


A work eompiled by THE a! BUN, eapectally 
for the oung men of the United States t is 


thoro of the present status of Open- 

Air amusements in America, with 

Ertguine teresa ot ates tee 

ant the of noted 

achievements of American Cham pions. book 
contain about 150 ill " ype 

on ; Base-bail, with the 

of wonderful and the and 

ciation contests, and instructions how to curve 

a ; Court 


Wsthman Wann; the lw-peie'@ Watiuwant 
BAM a d 
Watcs; the two UNA 








[Bror. [Bfjorssus on 


Tomer Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a fect; 
soap may be made. I, therefore, peat had i 


com- 
to ladies and to poet ey oS general 
the employment of your ‘La toilet 
aenp over Gay aduharated ential, as 





Is made from the choicest quality 


of stock, amd contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 











GRAN» CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISH MENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION f8 DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE 
AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


=/s*|FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS 
AND 
HATS AND BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 


the} BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 


Satins, Velvets, ald Plashes. 
Hosiery, Underwear; and Gloves 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 


~ DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND UOLORIN GS 


WE E SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S. OF 
THE CELEBRATED RED STAR BRAND OF 
WONDERFUL WEARING 


ue|\WELVETEENS, 


NOTED FOR ITS RICH COLOR AND CLOSE 
RESEMBLANCE TO SILK VELVET. 39 
SHADES. PRICE, 74 CENTS. TO PRE- 
VENT IMITATIONS A RED STAR 
IS STAMPED ON THE BACK OF 
EVERY SECOND YARD. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


R. H. MACY & CO. 








SASROm of he Fone. For schoo! exhibitions. 10 
cts. mailed. Charics H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


R= will confer a favor by mention- 
ing THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


“The Parts of Speech and How to Use 
Them” is the title of part second of 
Messrs. Ginn & Co’s, Elementary Lessons 
in English. Of this latest book teachers 
declare that it is abundantly worth the 
long while they have waited for it. It is 
written by Mrs. N. L. Knox-Heath author 
of ‘‘ How to Speak and Write Correctly.” 
Some of the points of special note attach- 
ing to the present work are: It contains 
all of English Grammar that need be taught 
below the high school. It has been fitted 
scrupulously to the usaal courses of study 
of our schools. It is essentially practical; 
every.hing being introduced as the pupil 
may be expected to be ready for it. Much 
more space is allowed to composition, vo- 
cabulary lessons, and the study of fables, 
poems, etc, than to analysis and parsing. 
Beside these features, rules for spelling, 
for the use of capitals, marks of punctu- 
ation, much practice in writing letters of 
introduction, recommendation, invitation, 
acceptance, regret, bills, receipts, etc., wil! 
commend the work to the practical 
teacher. 





It is said that figures won't lie, and cer- 
tainly the truth is remarkable as pre- 
sented in the figures concerning the wide- 
spread popularity of Scudder’s History of 
the United States. On the 16th of August, 
1886, this superb text-book had been pub- 
lished just two years. It had been adopted 
in more than two hundred cities and to \ ns 
for public school use, and in more than 
three hundred ere schools, academies, 
colleges, etc. The number printed durm 
that time was sixty thousand copies, an 
the population of the cities and towns 
—s it was (by the census of 1880) 
nearly five million. With such a record as 
this it is no wonder that the publisher, 
Mr. J. H. Butler of Philadelphia beheves 
that he hus .in this book one of the best 
United stateshistories ever published. 

Mr. Garrison, of the Grand Union Hotel 
New York, states that in an experience of 
twenty-five years, as a landlord, he has 
never seen the city so filled with strangers 
as itis now. This, he says, is a sure in- 
dication of general business activity. Mr. 
Garrison keeps a first-class house, at rea- 
sonable rates, and we feel sure he gets a 
goodly share of the visitors. 


Srre 3 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing, Establishment. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 

6 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North Charlies Street, Baltimore. 








‘received and returned by mail and ex- 
may also called for and delivered free within 
for Circular and Price List. 





ALL FARES REDUCED 
STONINGTON LINE 











CHAMPLINS) 





(LIQUID) (PEARL) 


@ —. 
Patti, Latta, 
Titers, Kellogg, 
Vokes,  Jananschek, 
Fanny Davenport, 
Agnes Ethel, 
Sara Jewell, 
Mrs. Scott-Siddons, 
Mrs. D. P. Bowers, 
Charlotte Thompson, 
Fit, Ele. 


The great beautifier 
of the comp'exion, re- 











moving all pimples, tan, 
freckles, blotches, sal- 
lowness, sunburn, etc. 


75c. for Ex. Large Bottle. 


(Nearly double size of 
former so cent bottle.) 


Of Druggists and Perfumers. 














@ CHAMPLINS 
(LIQUID)CPEARL) 











(LIQUID) (PEARD 
FOR A LONG TIME 


it was supposed that cutaneous cos- 
metics could not be used without being 
hurtful to the skin ; and this even now 
is true of many pre tions. 

But medical and chemical know- 
ledge and experimeuts finally succeed- 
ed in producing an article, thut, while 
it is the most perfect aid to oe 
acts upon the skin in the three-fold 
capacity as a stimulant, detergent 
and emollient: i. e., firat, it pro- 
motes the health and hue of the skin 
by stimulating the circulation of the 
blood in the minute vessels ; sc cond, 
it softens and relaxes the texture o' 
the skin, and makes it more elastic 
and sensitive ; and, third, it removes 
decayed particles that obstruct the 
pon of the skin, aud increases its 

ransparency, delicacy and beauty. 
And this article, which has the re- 
— qualities of a parfectcom plcx- 

on cosmetic, and the only one 
which combines the two great de side- 
rata is “‘Champlin’s Liguid Pearl.” 

This magic cosmetic imparts 
most natural and delicate complexion 
at once, while it induces such health. 
ful action of the skin, and in no case 
can its use be attended with deleteri- 
ous results, 

Sunburn, Tan, Freckics, Pim- 
ples, Sallowness, Blotches, <tc., 
are speedily removed by it. 

~ Its wee cannot detected om 
the most delicate skin. 

Applied to the neck, arms and 
hands, it gives an appearance of 
graceful rotundity and engaging 
p/umpness, as well as pearly, bloom- 
ing beauty. 








Sald by all Dougeies and Perfumersat 75 cents 

ed = Large tle (pearly double former se 
gent ). 

DBeware of Imitations, and see that the fac- 
simile of the jetors’ Signature as well as a 
vignette of Lotta is on the | of ever bottle 
and the name “CHAMPLIN’S LIQUID 
PEARL” is blown in the white glass. 

The components cost 3 to 5 times those in 
other preparation, hence its superiority and com 

went popularity in the Aigher circies. 

“ Got the Best.” —Chanpiin's, (3) 


© Some druggists yet have 50 cemt size 





CALL AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
DR. Jd. W. STEWART, 
23d Street, and Oth Ave., 
It your teeth are s tion. Reliable Work. 


for 
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THE WONDERFUL EFFICACY OF 


DR. SCHENCK’S 


MANDRAKE PILLS 


has been so frequently and satisfactorily proven 
that it seems almost superfluous to say sngthing 
more intheir favor. The immense and tly 
increasing demand for them, both in this and 
foreign countries, is the best evidence of their 
value, Their sale to-day in the United States is far 
greater thanany othercathartic medicine, This de- 
mand isnut spasmodic, it is lar and steady. It 
is not of to-day or yesesiay, t is an increase that 
bas been steadily wing for the last t -five 
years. What are the reasons for this 
growing demand? Dr. ck’s 
contain no mercury, and — ee act with won- 
liver. 


matter, which 
if allowed to remain, poisons the blood and bri 

on Malaria, Chills and Fever, and many other 

eases. They yive health and strength to the di- 
gestive organs. They create appetite and give 
vigor to the whole system. are in fact the 
medicine of ali others which should be taken in 
times like the present, as they prepare the system 
to resist the attacks of disease of every character. 


TAKE SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS it you 
have Sick Headache. 





r[AKE SCHENCK'S MANDRAKE PILLS if you 
have tad Breath. 


mpaks SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS if you 
feel Drowsy. 


PARE | SUHENCK’S MANDKAKE PiLLs it 
__yourTongueisCoated. 
pakke SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS if 

your Bowels are Costive. 





& SCHENCa’S MANDRAKE PILLS if you 
_have Diarrhoea es 
E SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS if 
__youc Skin is Yellow. aS see 
1/'AKE SOHENCK’S MAN DRAKE PILLS if you 
__baveTakenCold, 7 
"4K 8 SOHENCK’S MANDRAKE PICLS if you 
have the Blues. 


ak 
pak 


make SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLs if you 
have been Drinkiog. 


pPake SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS if 
* __ your Liver is Torpid. a ee a 
(PAKE SCHENCK’S MAN DRAKE PILLS if you 
are Billious. 








mak & SCH ENCK’S MANDRAKE PILIS if you 
__havea Bad Tastein your Mouth, 
IPAKESCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS if you 
have a Pan iv your Suoulder-blade. 
PAKE SCH ENCK’'S MANKRAKE PILLS if you 
have Chills and Fever. 


PAKE SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS if you 
want your Stomach Thoroug bly Clea ised. 








' PakeE SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS if you 
hate Symptoms of Dropsy. 


MAKE SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS it 
your Aopetite is Poor. 


pak & SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS if you 
want to Feel Well and Lively. 








rp AK & SCHENCK’S MAN DRAKE PILLS if you 
__feel Drowsy inthe Morning. 
MAKE SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS if you 
cannot Sleep. aD LZ 
MAKE SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS if 
your Liver Dees Not Act. ibs. 
rPAKE SCHENCK’s MANDRAKE PILLS if you 
have a Pain in the Stomach, 
PAKE SCHENCK’S MAN DRAKE PILLS if you 
feel toat Everything Goes Wrorg. 








r)\AKE SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLs if you 

“ __wanttiood Digestion, 

TAKE SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS it you 
hare Worms. 


Ake SUHUNUK’S MANDRAKE PILLS it you 
want to Prevent Typhoid Fever. 


make SCH ENCK’s MANDUAKS PILLS if you 
have Eaten too much Fruit, 


(AKE sCHENOK'S MANDRAKE PILLS for ali 
A Net 


Com 








ake u dose of SUHKNCK’S MANDRAKE 
PILLS if you are going on a sea voyage. _ 
'PAKE a dose of SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE 
- PILLS if you feel melancholy 
AKE a dose of SUHMKNUK’S MANDKAKK 
PILLS if you want te make a guod bargain. 
"AKE 8U -E+CK’S MANDRAKE PILLS if you 
uave painiothe breast, 
AKE SUCHEN. K’s MAN DRKAK € PILLS if you 
have been drinking too much, 

1 'AKE SCHENCK’S MAN DRAKE PILLS if you 
want to ge: up eariy in the morning. 
‘TAKE SCHKNCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS it you 

feeiduliandheavy, | PT 
(TAKE SUHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS if 
__ your s:omach is out of order. 











Schenck’s Mandrake Pills are pre only 
by Dr. J. H. Sougnck & Son, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and sold vy Druggists everywhere. Price, twenty- 
five cents per box; 3 boxes, sixty-five cents; or, 
sent by mail, postage frec, on recespt of price. 


DR. SCHENCK’S 
MANDRAKE PILLS 
Do not produce sickness at the stomach, na 
or griping. On the contrary, they ares0 tnild 


and so agreeable in their aetion that a person suf- 
fering from sick hea e, sour sto’ 





tressing symptoms. They act direct) 
liver, the organ which, when ina healthy condi- 
tion, purifies the blood for the whole body. 

In all cases of Liver Complaint or Dyspepsia, 
when there is great weakness or debility, Dr. 
Schenck’s Seaweed Tonic should be used in 
connection with these pills. 


DR. SCHENCK’S MEDICINES : 
MANDRAKE PILLS, 
SEAWEED TONIC, 
PULMONIC SYRUP, 


Ase sold by on > and full directions for 
use are printed on pers of every 
package. His Book on Consum Liver Com- 


laint and is sent » Postpaid, 
Address Dr. J. 1 Schenokjé Son, Phi. Pa. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


All teachers that really aim to stand in 
the front of their profession will notice 
with peculiar interest the actually practi- 
cal and professional value of some half- 
dozen or more books lately issued from the 

ress of Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., of 
mn, New York, and Chicago. ‘The 

Bibli 

care’ 





phy of Pi ical Literature,” 
ly selected and annotated by Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall, covers every depart- 
ment of education, and unquestion- 
ably meets the direct need of every ad- 
vancing teacher. ‘‘ The Lectures to Kin- 
dergartners,” by Elizabeth P. Peabody, is 
equally to practical purpose ; and worthily 
standing in the same list is Dr. Hall’s 
“How to Teach Reading and What to 
Read in the Schools.” Of more special ap- 
lication is ‘‘The Study of Latin in the 
paratory Course,” by Edward P. Mor- 
ris, M. A. ; ‘‘ Modern Petrography, Con- 
cerning the “big, Applied to 
Geology,—A Practical logy,” by Buel 
P. Colton ; and ‘‘ An Introduction to the 


Study of Robert Browning’s Poetry,” by 
Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cornell Univer- 
sity. ‘*‘Hauff’s Marchen: Das Kaltz 


Herz,” edited by W. H. Van der Smissen, 
M. A., will be of particular moment to 
German students. 


The beauty and cheerfulness of Christ- 
mas mainly consist in the remembrances 
from our friends and our remembrances 
of them. We cannot always afford such 
costly gifts as we would like for them, 
but nearly all of us are able to send at 
least a card to show that our friends are 
not forgotten. 

The thousands that are looking about 
for something tasteful and suitable in the 
way of Christmas cards, will do well to 
consult carefully the advertisement of 
Messrs. H. H. Carter & Karrick, in an- 
other column of the JOURNAL. These gen- 
tlemen. have attained a high reputation 
tor taste and judgment in selections of 
this nature, and any orders may be trans- 
mitted to them with the utmost confidence. 


In such sloppy weather as we now find 
coming upon us, it is a matter of conside- 
ration that our foot wear be kept in good 
condition and present a reputable appear- 
ance, in spite of the disadvantages under 
which the elements have p us. The 
surest way to accomplish this is by a reg- 
war application of the Satin Polish 


‘Dressing of Messrs. B. F. Brown & Co., of 


Boston, Mass., who received the highest 
award and only medal for shoe-dressing at 
the Paris Exposition of 1878, and also the 
highest award at New Orleans over all 
competitors. 


Teachers desiring pcesitions, know very 
surely, if they are well-informed concern- 
ing their own business, that one of the best 
peencies on whose books they can enroll 

heir names is the “ American and 
Foreign Teachers’ Agency,” of 23 Union 
Square, New York, of which Mrs. M. J. 
Young-Fulton is the efficient and capable 
manager. This agency introduces to col- 
leges, schools, and families, superior pro- 
fessors, principals, assistants, tutors, and 
governesses for every department of in- 
struction; and also recommends good 
schools to parents. 


Did you ever play policy? I hope not, 
for it is a sinful and ruinous game; it is 
the most foolish of all gambling follies. 
And yet—I speak with a reservation ; for 
there is a form of policy which you can 
play with your eyes wide open and all the 
ucky numbers in your han Of course 
such a game as this may be emphatically 
denominated tay policy, very good 
policy. The lu numbers are, for fine 
work, No. 1,803; for ladies, 170; for 
broad writing, 294, 389; stub point, 849; 
and for general writing, 332, 404, and 390. 
Now, if you remember and order these 
numbers of Joseph Gillott's steel pens, ac- 
cording to whatever your way of writing, 
you will find it the policy you ever 
played. 

When a business firm comes boldly 
forward and makes a public declaration 
in the leading of the country, and 
again and again repeats its statements be- 
fore the eyes of millions of readers, it is 
fair to presume that the methods of 
business pursued by that house will bear 
the most thorough investigation, which 
has been so openly courted. It is said by 
those who have had constant dealings 


for years with the Great American Tea} natural 


Co. that its remarkable inducements in 
the way of beautiful and valuable presents, 
to be given away to every haser, are 
always carried out to the letter; and are 
a worthy 





the high reputation the firm} ; 





SCIENTIFIC TRUTH. 





Regarding the Fuactions of an: Impor- 
tant Organ. 


Of Which the Public Knows But Little, 
Worthy Careful Consideration. 





To the Editor of the Scientific American: 


will = permit us to make known to the 
public the facts we have learned during the 
t 8 years, concerning disorders of the 
uman Kidneys and the organs which dts- 
eased Kid 80 easily breakdown? You 
are cond ng @ Seientifie paper, and b 
unprejudiced except in favor of TRuTH. It 
is needless to say, no medicat Journal of 
“ Code” standing would admit these faets, 
obvious reasons. 


for very 
H. H, WARNER & CO.,: 
Proprietors of ‘‘ Warner’s Safe Cure.” 


That we may euphosipe aud clearly ex- 
plain the relation the kidneys sustain to the 
general health, and how much is dependent 
upon them, we propose, metapho 
speaking, to take one from the human 
body, place in the wash-bowl before us, and 
examine for the public benefit. 

You will imagine that we have before us 
a body sha like a bean, smooth and 

listening, about four inches in length, two 
n width, and one in thickness. ordin- 
arily weighs in the adult male, about five 
ounces, but is somewhat lighter in the fe- 
male. A small organ? you say. But under- 
stand, the body of the average size man 
contains about ten quarts of blood, of whieh 
every drop es through these fi or 
sewers, as they may be called, many times 
a day, as often as through the heart, mak- 
ing a complete revolution in three minutes. 
From the blood they separate the waste 
material, working away steadily ht and 
day, sleeping or waking, tireless as the heart 
itself and f y of as much vital importance ; 
removing impurities from sixty-five gallons 
of blood each hour, or about forty-nine bar- 
rels each day, or 9,125 h eads a year! 
pnee a oy pms Lo we i ¥.. 
any length of time under P us 
strain, treated and neglected as they are! 

We slice this delicate organ open length- 
wise with our knife, and will roughly de- 
scribe its interior. 

We find it to be of a redish-brown color, 
soft and easily torn ; filled with hundreds 
of little tubes, short and thread-like, start- 
ing from the arteries, ending in a little tuft 
about midway from the outside opening in- 
to a cavity of considerable size, which is 
called the pelvis or, roughly apeaking. & sac, 
which is for the purpose of holding the 
water to further undergo purification before 


y | delicacy of. their structure, the 


But the medical profession, learned and 





dignified, call these diseases by -sound- 
ing names, treat them alone, and patients 
die, for the artertes are ng slow 

to the by ear part, constantly ad fuel 
brought from these suppura’ en 
kidneys which here in our are 


very putrefaction itself, and which should 
have cured first, 
But this is not all the kidneys have to do; 
for you must remember that each adult 
takes about seven pounds of nourishment 
every twenty-four hours to — 7 the waste 
of the bedy which is constantiy on, & 
waste equal to the quantity taken. This, 
too, the kidneys have to separate from the 
blood with all other decom posing matter. 
But you say, “‘ My kidneys are all right. I 
have no in the back.” Mistaken man ! 
People die of kidney disease of so bad a 
character that the Cppans are rotten, and 
yet they have never e had a pain nor 
an ache 


Why? Because the disease , as we 
have shown, in the interior of the kidney, 
where there are few nerves of Pa to con- 
vey the sensation of pain. y this is so 
we may never know. 

When you consider their great work, the 

ease with 
which they are deranged, can you wonder at 
the ill-health of our men and women? 
Health and long life cannot be A a 
when so vital an organ is impa No 
wonder some writers say we are degener- 
ating! Don’t you see the t, the extreme 
importance. of keeping t machinery in 
pana, Cee ? Could the finest engine do 
even & tional _ of this work, without 
attention from the engineer? Don’t you 
see how dangerous this hidden disease is? It 
is lurking about us constantly, without giv- 
ing any indication of its presence. 

e most skillful physicians cannot detect 
it at times, for the kidneys themselves can- 
not be examined by any means which we 
have at ovcrcommand. Even an analysis of 
the water, chemically and microscopically, 
reveals nothing definite in many cases, even 
when the kidneys are fairly broken down. 

Then look out for them, as disease, no 
matter where situated, to 93 per cent., as 
shown by after-death examinations, has its 
origin in the breaking down of these secret- 
ing tubes in the interior of the kidney. 
you value health, as you desire long 
life, free from sickness and suffering, give 
these organs some attention. 
in condition and thus prevent (as is 

y done) all y 
Warner’s Safe Cure, as it becomes year 
after year better known for its wonderful 
eures and its powers over the kidneys, has 
done and is doing more to increase the av- 
e duration of life than all the physicians 
tad neadisinen known. Warner’s Safe Cure 
is a true specific, mild but certain, harm- 
less but energetic and agreeable to the 


it passes down from here into the ureters, | taste 


and so on to the outside of the body. These 
little tubes are the filters which do their 
work automatically, and right here is 
where the disease of the cory jirst nas. 

Doing the vast amount of work which 
they are obliged to, from the a i - 
ularity in our habits, from cold, from hig 
living, from stimulants, or a thousand and 
one other causes which occur every day, 
they become somewhat weakened in the 
nerve force. 

What is the result? Congestion or stop- 
page of the current of blood in the smail 
blood vessels poapesting te, which be- 
come blocked; these d membranes 
are irritated ; inflammation is set up, then 
pus is formed, which collects in the pelvis 
or sac; the tu are at first partially, and 
soon are totally, unable to do their work. 
The pelvic sac goes on distending with this 
corruption, pressing upon the blood-vessels. 
All this time, remember, the blood, which is 
entering the kidneys to be filtered, is pass- 
ing through this terrible, disgusting pus, for 
it cannot take any other route ! 

Stop and th of it fora moment. Do 
you realize the importance, nay, the vital 
necessity, of epee the kidneys in order ? 
Can you expect when they are diseased or 
obstructed, no matter how little, that you 
can have pure blood and escape disease? It 
would be just as reasonable to expect, ifa 
pest-house were set across Broadway 
countless were compelled to go 
through its pestilential doors, an esca) 
from contagion and disease, as for one 
expect the blood to escape pollution when 
constantly running through a diseased kid- 


ey. 
> Now, what is the result? Why; that the 
bless “~~ up = deposits this _ as it 
sw on every organ every 
inch of muscle, tissue, flesh and bone, from 

ur head to your feet. And whenever, 
trom hereditary influence or otherwise, some 
part of the body is weaker than another, a 
ouah Suse i _ ] dys. 
such as consum in ; : 
pepsia, where there is a delicate stomach ; 


hervousn insanity, paralysis, or 
disease, ose who have weak 
The heart must soon feel the effects of the 


stimulus wan’ , mm its endeavor 

0 rows the impure b —— this ob- 

struction, ca’ , pain, tion, or an 

out of-breath  feell Unnetaral as thi 

forced labor ~ the heart must soon falter, 

beco and weaker, until one 
death from 


t suddenly stops and 
“heart disease” is the verdict. 





Take it when sick as a cure, and never let 
@ month go Ls if you need it, without tak- 
ing a few bottles as a preventive, that the 
kidneys may be kept in proper order, the 
blood pure, that health and long life may 
be your blessing. 

H. H. WARNER & CO. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We now are ready to 
supply suitable books for 
School Libraries. School 
Officers and Teachers who 
wish to start or add to 
their School Libraries, will 
receive free on application 
a descriptive list of books 
with prices. This list is 
probably the best selection of the size made, 
and is to suit the age of the reader, 
and also classified into subjects. A new 
descriptive catalogue is now ready. We 
will make liberal terms. Address, 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Pl ,N. Y. 











and} HELPS FoR TEACHERS. 


Is the title of our new catalogue of books 
for teachers, now nearly ready. It contains 
in its 72 a full description of our own 
publications and a list of 250 of the most 
minent books for teachers. These have 
Loan carefully classified into departments, 
and every book hus its title, number of 
pages, price, special teacher's price, and 
. All the prominent are further 

, or a table of their contents given. 

It has also a short list of reference books, 
club list of educational and other papers, 
and acareful index. Nothing like it is pub- 
lished Our prices are low, and any teacher 
will save money by securing it. mt free 


4 for 4 cents in ps. 





LGURE FITS! 


time have them aradical cure. 


C4 











Tecel Send ones for 4 
aloe + It ot : Tor s trish, and I'v Meme yon 

+ It cos a - 
Oni" HS Sadress Dr. H. G, ROOT, ie Pearl Bt, New York. 
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AYER’S PILLS. 


YER’S act directly on the digestive YER’S are sugar-coated, safe and 

PILLS organs, promoting a health- PILLS. pleasant to take, prompt in 
ful action, imparting strength, and eradi-| their action, and invajuable for the relief 
eating disease. These Pills contain no| and cure of Headache and Constipation. 
mercury, or other dangerous drug. **For | **For several months I suffered from 
the past two years I was troubled, con-| Headache, without being able to remove 
stantiy, with pain in the side and back.|the trouble by medical treatment. I 
My stomach was also in a disordered con-| finally began taking Ayer’s Pills, deter- 


dition. After taking many remedies,| mined to give them a fair trial. They 
without relief, I tried Ayer’s Pills, by the | benefited me very much, and speedily 
use of which, for only a few weeks, I was | effected a complete cure.—Mrs. Mary 


cured. — T. T. Sampson, Winona, Minn. 


YER’S are far superior, as a cathar- 

PILLS tic,to any that are furnished 
by the pharmacopeia. —Geo. P. Spencer, 
M. D., Unity, N. H. I have taken 
Ayer’s Pills for twenty years, and am sat- 
isfied that, had it not been for them, I 
should not now be alive. By their use I 
have been enabled to avoid the bilious 
diseases peculiar to this climate.—M. 
Johnson, Montery, Mexico. 


YER’S have been used in my family 

PILLS for over thirty years. We 
find them an excellent medicine in fevers, 
eruptive diseases, and all bilious troubles, 
and seldom call a physician. They are 
almost the only pills used in our neighbor- 
hood, and never fail to give perfect 
satisfaction.— Redmond C. Comly, Row 


Guymond, Flint Village, Fall River, Mass. 


YER’S cured me of Dyspepsia after 
PILLS I had given up all hope of 
being well again. I was sick for a num- 
ber of years with this complaint, suffering 
also from Headache, Dizziness, Loss of 
Appetite, Indigestion, and Debility, and 
was unable to work. Ayer’s Pills were 
recommended to me. I took them, and, 
in one month, was completely cured.— 
Roland L. Larkin, Harlem, N. Y. 
YER’S are a sure cure for Liver 
PILLS Complaint. For months I 
suffered from this disorder, and was, for a 
long time, under medical treatment for it, 
but grew worse continually. Nothing 
seemed to help me until I finally began 
taking Ayer’s Pills. After using four 
boxes of this medicine, my health was 
Landing, W. Feliciana Parish, La. restored. — E. L. Fulton, Hanover, N. H. 


AYER’S PILLS. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


RAVEN GLOSS. 


SHOE DRESSING | 
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nee tho best, Softens and Leading Shoe Dealers 
Makes ladies’ rend it Is ‘ Take 
pe Pag i no other. Beware of imitations. 


BUTTON ~ OTTLEY, Mfra.. NEW YORK. ©¢ 


MME, ZADOC PORTER’S 
CURATIVE COUGH BALSAM. 


Favorably known and large- 
ly used in New York City and 
vicinity forover ‘over fifty years. 


25, 50, and Te. . A BOTTLE. 

The 75-cent bottle contains 
four times as much as the 25- 
cent bottle. 


ONE or 7 BEST, CHEAP- 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED. for 
PLATFORM ECHOES 
"By John B. G Gough.. ° 


inter. 





oA. D. WO. 








; MOST EF- 
Cc ba UAL OF 
EDIES. 
E FOR 
COUGHS, COLDS, CROUP, WHOOPING COUGH 
thousands "rea am ot there sat st tind cs +t, Ci” pot 8 Sontier ASTHMA, AN LL AFFECTIONS OF 


DA 
THE THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A Purely Vegeta! yay phy not a violent 
Mtg Ap bw 


“WILSONIA MAGNETIC APPLIANCES” 


Constructed With Our Own 


“PATENT EYELET BATTERIES.” 


surpass in power and permanency all and every other device to apply magnetism to the 
human system, Our record stands at 85 >er cent. of all curable cases, cured. Throat, 
Lung, Stomach, Kidney, Liver, and almost every other trouble yields to the mild yet per- 
sistent currents of magnetism, as applied by our methods. The Beltand Invigor- 
ator impart great strength, warmth and comfort, and the Dyspeptic, Nervous, weak and 
desponding, become hopeful and genial, and enjoy life again. 

Our Magnetic Plaster acts very quickly in acute cases of Bronchial, Rheumatic 
and Neuralgic pains caused by sudden colds. 


The Magnetic Teething Necklace soothes and quiets the Teething Baby ana 


prevents convulsions. 
The fall power Eyelet Battery Insoles not only warm the feet, but prevent 
because 
Pamphlet letters of 


cramps in legs so prevalent in advancing years. No MEmvaJid should despair 
instruction and testimonials mailed to any address. Advice and counsel free to all patents. 
ever offered. Now's your 
grees for our 
at the head and 


cheaper or inferior goods have failed until they have tried our methods. 
» WIELSONIA MAGNETIC APPLIANCE COMPANY, 
Gold Band or Decorated 
THE ‘GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Indeed, so strong i f it cacy 
thes cr wills send i Bt senor with neva 


na Fw toget 
pe, Py ety this disease, to any sufferer, Give = 
OQ. aduress. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 




















TIDINGS TO ALL! 


ae 28 OLD BEAST. NO HUMBUG 
Decorated 
ee 9 Lamp, or Watch. pT 
way i of fon a re 





| Economy is wealth.” If the person 


| who invented this proverb will call at this | 


| office any afternoon we will present him a 
goodly supply of economy for half its face 
value in wealth. We have more economy | 
than we really need. 

Yow 


Husband (to wife). ‘Didn't I) 
tele: oem you not to bring your mother! 
with you” Young Wife. “T know. 
That’s what she wants to see you about. 
She read the telegram.” 


*‘Look here, Judge,” said the burglar, 
| «I ain’t so bad as you think I am. Only 
|give me time and I'll reform.” And the 
| kind-hearted Judge gave him fifteen years, 
free of expense. 
| She, “John, will you put up the ham- 
|mock?” He, “ Jessie, you forget that I put 
up the hammock last Fall, and got only 
ten cents on it.” 


| ‘* What did you think of my my solo at 
‘the Academy the other evening?” “It 
| pleased me very much, I wish you would 
| always sing so low.” 


| Say, Quilp, have you seen that bust of 

| Napoleon yet 7” “‘ No; I’m not interested 
in any other people’s busts. I'm just get- 

| ting over one of my own.’ 

| 

} 


““Why do you drink that vile stuff? 
| said a temperance man to a toper. “ Be- 
| cause, my dear sir,” was the crushing re- 
| ply, ‘‘ it isn’t thick enough to eat.” 


IMPORTANT, 


ane 78 you visit or leave 4 = arty, any 
agrage Exp C age re, anc 
| stop at - G Pied Onion otel, Opposite Grand 
ae pot. 

nt rooms fitted up at a cost of onc 
_, at $land upwards perday. Euro- 
Elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
rse cars, sta and elevated rail- 
reads to all depots. Families can live better for 
less money at the Grand Union Hote! than at any 
other first-class hotel in the city. 


} 


| 








D 
lyspepsia 

Does not get well of itself; it requires careful, 
persistent attention and a remedy that will assist 
nature to throw off the causes and tone up the 
digestive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Among the agonies experienced by the 
dyspeptic, are distress before or after eating, loss 
of appetite, irregularities of the bowels, wind or 
gas and pain in the stomach, heart-burn, sour 
stomach, etc., causing mental! depression, nervous 
irritability and sleeplessness. If you are dis- 
couraged be of good cheer and try Hood's Sar- 
saparilia. It has cured hundreds, it will cure you, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


CURE: DEAF 


THE 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums per- 

| feetly restore the hearing, and perform the of 
the natural drum. Always in position, but invisible 
ara dwetinetly. We refer to those 


to others and comf etwowear. Al 
llustrated book with testimon~- 


| 





| 





aad even Watopers u 
ad send for i 
oy | ge Address 


F HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Y., Mention this paper 





| A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
Cream, or Magical Beantifier, 


—) 
=. 
S 
= 






5 ts KOMOves Tea, | Ptmples 
33 7 Free Moth. 
®ects Aa Rash 
efs eo and Skin Diseas- 
S == es, amd every 
e gee . blem teh on beau- 
525° ge ty, and defles 
uSget detection. It has 

Be §& 


tood the test of 





30 years and 
so harmiess we 
taste it to be 
eure the prepara- 
tion is properly 
made. Accept 
no counterfeit 
of similar name. 
The “pa 
ed Dr. L A tel. 
er, said to al y 
SS of the Aautton, 
patient: * 
you ladiex will use them. 1 recommend * Gouraud s 





If a dealer in grave stones were to fail, 
|Some newspaper would be sure to refer to | 
| the disaster as ‘‘a bust in marble.” 


A Guilty Sacrifice 


should vever be made, but ambition and enter- 
prise deserve reward. Wherever yon are located 
you shonid write to Hallett & Oo., Portland, 
| Maine, and learn about work that you can do 
| and live at home. earning thereby from $5 to $25 
and upwards daily. me have earned over $50 
= a day. All particu ‘arsfree. Both sexes. All 

. Capital not needed ; you are started free. 
‘All is new. 
rapidiy making snug l/ittie fortunes, 


| 


It is said that frogs’ legs are unusually 
high this year, from which we infer that 
they have begun wearing their legs on their 
backs. 

ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

MRS. WINSLOW'S 
were. De for CHILDREN My tt ta! 
SuOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUM 
£D 


m, CURES W WIND COLIC a and is the BEST R 
FOR DIARRHG@A. 25 C TTLE. 


It | 


Everybody will be glad to see Sunset | 
Cox home again and in Congress, if it is 
understood that he won’t begin in Sultan | 
good tastes by cracking off any of his 
mosque-covered jokes. 


Don’t SUFFER COLD TO ACCUMULATE on cold 
until your throat and lungs are in a state of | 
chronic inflammation. Attack the first s 
toms of pulmo irritation with Hale's Honey | 
of Horehound and Tur and oueere an easy vic- | 
tory. Sold by all druggists at .. 50c, and $1. 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, Be. 
GermanCorn Remover kil!sCorns, 


Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, Sc. — 
Fike’s Teothache Drop< cure in 1 Minute, Sa 


‘*] thought you were a vegetarian, 
ona’ now I see you eating mutton!” B, 
‘* Well, lam only an indirect vegetarian | 
I eat the meat of such animals only as live | 
on vegetable food.” 


MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BaLSAM. 
Is oneof the oldest and best remedies for Coughs 
ind Colds. Give it a trial. 


Shopping in the county.—Clerk, ‘* No 
ma’am; those are two articles we don't 
eep; but the oysters, I think, you will 
at the post-office, and bananas yu 

can get across the way, at the barber's,” 


Ladies Don’t be Bad Looking. 

Don’t drive the boys away 

ay seer swarthy or freckled skia ; 
emish need last but a day 


When beauty’s no you may win, 
ng Cham rtin’s {guid Pear! 
This ct change is made 


“* Have you ever seen a ghost, Pogkins?” 
‘No, Snippit,” was the spirited reply, 





826 Broadway, New York. 
GLAD: =u 
Rose China Tea or 
or Moss 28 Pollet Grantte 
P. 0. Box 2€9, 31 and 33 Vesey st., New \« rk. 





ose who start at once cannot help 


SOOTHING SYRUP should a’. | 


Cream’ as the leas harmful of ali the Skin prepara- 
tons.’ i) Teaeie six months, using it every 
Vay. #0 Poudre Subtile removes su ic 
without injury to the skin. guageenting 
Kv. T HOPKINS, Manager, 45 Bond St., N. Y. 
For one by eR avd Fancy Goods Dealers 
tbrougbou: the U 8S, Canadas an} *urc Also found 
|e N.Y City at R.A. Mac ric 
jane other Fancy Goods 
imitations. 
ue selling the 


"8, Stera’s * hrich’s, Ridley’s 
alers. {2 Beware of 


$1 000 Reward for arrest and proof of any 


= RIP 


oe 


same. 


irene 





PING. 






| 





Cleansing 
lstaot © 
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" Lyta 
OFFICES: 
17 Tem Pifth . Ww. 
ace leem: | Phe Aye ong, 2a & 
Price List Sent Free. 
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case a CAPITAL. . $3,000 000 
jum Fund, 3.11 687 00 
ieeerve for Unpaid Larases ana Claims, 378,483 08 
1.227 006 10 
_—— $7,618,116 08 
Taint OF ASSETS, 
Cash tn ban S244,705 Ov 
| Bonds & Mt be: ist lien on R’'lEs 897,550 
Hy | Vy ie +" (market value), 2,879,390 00 
Bank & & Bonds,(m'ket 1,522,550 
Sate & Sits Bonds (n.arket value), 000 00 
Loans on able on demand, 122 850 @0 
(nterest due on ti aouer? 07,066 08 
ted hands of agents,358.290 30 
heal Katate, 1 272,633 77 
| TOTAL. 8? 618 116 08 
T. B. Gre=re, Cuas. J. Martin, Pres, 
W.L. Brestow, ¢ As'tSec’s. D A Hearn, Vice- 


E G. Sxow, Jr. W s«upurs, V.P.& Sec. 
B86 


New York. January 19th. 1 
Silo 


6% Fo 


enn Envestmens as Company, of 


mT, yO jnoespeneted, wrute 
pace » With brane Huron oy M tal 4 De 


fret M ~~ 
ota, ned Nene rat torseage Porm wind Hntcrane lowa, my De 
anteed. Bonds onde (entigutions 


pee 0 years, saecured 
sik Heras oea By 


ase esate eg 


PEOPLE'S LINE. 








-—_#sT EAMERS 
DREW AND DEAN RICHMOND. 
The Line on the Hudson River 


Leaves NEW YORK tor ALBANY from Pier 
41, North River,foot of Canal 8' reet overs wees 
day at6P.M. Tickets sold and ked 


to all point:, North, East and West. ve AL- 
BANY for NEW YORK, at 8 P. M., or on arrival 
of the North, West and East. 


J. H. ALLAIRE, General Ticket Agent, Pier 
M. B. WATERS, 





*- and I never expectre.” 

A went crazy because he 
reard een Victoria was dead. He evi-| 4; 
jently *t need much of an excuse. 





41 North River, New Y¥ ork. 
General 
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EVERY TEACHER SHOULD EXAMINE 


The Sentence and Word Book. 


A Guide to Writing, Spelling and Composition by the Word 
and Sentence Methods. 


By JAMES JOHONNOT, 


Author of “ Principles and Practice of Teaching,” “Geographical Reader,” ‘* Natural History 
Readers,” “How we Live.” 


MOTTO: “ The letter killeth ; but the spirit giveth life,’ 





z. Get it, and examine it. Every good teacher will commend ft;and use it. 4% 
* Bete cot copy will be sent, post-paic , to any teacher, or school Officer, on re wud of introductory 
Pp . 


PD. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 
Eclectic Series. Announcements. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
For School and Shop. By Frank ABORN., Supt. of Drawing in the Cleveland, Ohio, public schools. 
to develen } in the minds of pupils in grammar an + a schools, a clear comprehension of 
e a yl pines of me dra wing. . Geometrical Drawing, with prob- 
I ctive Drawing, with problems led by a chapter on “ Draught- 
ing Tools. * “Titustrated. 





One volume, 16mo, 121 pp. 

May be used in connection with any system of drawing, Introduction and Sample Copy price 35cts. 

In Preparation—Eclectic German fF eaders. 

WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. 

The Elements of nal 7 aes E. Waite, LL. D., Supt. of Cincinnati Public Schools. 
A Ls A and = -~ ussion of the science and art of school education. 12mo., full 
cioth. Mailing price, $1 

ECLECTI C LANGUAGE LESSONS. 

By M. E. THALHEIMER, author of Historvs. Desigued to accustom children to a correct use of 

the elementary forms of ake Re with as little reference as possible to the technicalities of gram- 

mar. Profusely fpatraet Full cloth,12mo. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 35c. ; 


Exchange price, 20c 
; 137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & C0., 28 Bond Street, New York. 


8 Hawley Street, Boston 


Barnes’ Complete 


Brookiyn, Louisville, Ky., 
“ The plan of — book is exceilent.”—Academ 


construction.’’"— Educ 


A Boom Begun! 


BARNES’ NEW GEOGRAPHY 


Two Bovks Only. 
Barner’ Elementary —poavawany. 
pny- 
“ On the observational and inductive methods.”—Christian Union. 


These books are giving a good account of themselves. Already 
Sara’ Augusta, Me., Paterson, N 
reputation way be seen in the following extracts :— 


Cloth, ss -6O 
1.25 


ogpeses An New west city 


elsewhere. Their 


** Masterpieces of Science and Art.”—New York School Journal. 
“ lilustrations artistic, maps perfect, text clear and comprebensive.”—Chicago Inter 
* Methodical! in arrongement, clear and perspicuous in statement, and elegant in ae 
“In the front rank vor eractioal school books.” —New England Journal of Education. 
*,* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


A. S. BARN8S & CO., Publishers, 141 & 113 William Street, Kew York. 





One volume, 12mo, net, $1.00, 
School of Languages, gives in this volume a 
“ Tales from Shakespeare,”’ especia: 


peare and his La 
who read or are learniug to read French, 


lly adapted to the use of students. Itisa 
use, which not bomiy exercises the student in bis trench, but presents at the ssme time his Shakes- 
The transla ion is free and easily read. It is, in brief, a model reader for all 


“What a capital classical reader it would make for beginner: in French !"’—Boston Daily Ad- 
rtiser. 


“ The book will certainly create a demand for Others of the same sort. ”—Brooklyn Times. 


CONTES TIRES DE SHAKESPEARE. 


D’aprés l’Anglais de Charles et Mary Lamb. T. T. TIMAYENIS. 


M. Timayenis, the author of a number of popular books, and the director of the New York 


rench translation of Charles and Mary Lamb’s 
book ‘or every-day 


Correspondence Invited. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York. 





A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORDS. 


popular YY hue to the science of language. By FREDERIC GARLANDA, Ph. D. 12mo, 


A 
eloth t ae 
I read it with much interest,and recommended it to the young men at Oxford.”"—Mazx Muller. 
r. Howard ie “ admirably interesting and instructive.”’ 
George Perry, in the N. Y. Home Journal: ** Nota dry stvady of abstractions, but a vivacious, fas- 
cinating ramble through the garden of English.” 

R. H. Stoddard, in the Mail and Evening Express; “ It is not extravagant to say that ‘ The Philo- 
asthe of Words’ reads like a romance. Prof. Garianda has descri words, their origins, 
their growth and chanog.s in so bappy ya vein that he entertains and instructs con‘ inuaily, and is 
equally intelligible to the novice in languages, and pope mA - A studied ay 9 ° It is 
pre-eminently a volume for the library table, and for reader. A vast ainlaate 
of informa ion and reading, a pea cal and eainate e knowledge “ot the tee olaasio and modern tongues, 
and a marked originality of th - combine to make Prof. Garlanda s book of UNIVERSAL IN- 
TEREST AND STERLING WORTH. e author calls it * a popular introduction to the science of lan- 
hye ee in that field it is ee be UNRIVALLED.’ 

Ons 


rine A. LOVELY & a ¢o., 16 Astor Place, New Yor«. 
The Teachers’ National Reading Circle. 





OFFICERS: 
President, Prot. W.H. PAYNE, University of Mic 
Vice-President, THOS. M ,BAULIBT, upe: hools, Readi 


t Se 
G. President National School of Methods. B Boston, Mass. 
intendent Sch: ols, Saratoga, N. Y. 
jucators. The Elective System. A large number of mem- 


gon Se Secretary, CH 
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bers areaer ay admitted. Send for complete circular to the Corresponding Secretary. 
Miss H. A. WEBBER, 43 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
1 HAVE REMOVED 
KE. H. BUTLER & CO’S' Agency from Bond Street to 


686 Broadway, N. Y. 


MITCHELL’S GEOGRAPHIES, MITCHELL'S OUTLINE MAPS, 
BUTLER’S NEW READERS, BUTLER’S READING CHARTS, 
AND OTHER APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


C. H. BROWNE. 
Grammar and Analysis 


MADE EASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 


DIAGRAMS. 


Is not only the most comple 


but also the most 
ular work on Grammatica) 
e have orders from 


jagrams get, Pur par. 
Territory in the United States. and fro. 





ASH For Teachers’ Examination Copies 
of Schovwl Books. 
C..2 For Encyclopeedias. 
ASH For Books of Every Description. 
ww. J. WELDON, 
Wholesale Dealer in School & Subscription Books 
25 Chambers Street, New York. 


nearly every 

m some ft 
countries and islands of ths seas. The diagrams were 
qngaares at book contains 118 


cost. 
For Thanksgiving, for pases, 2 t Go aumanent sen: ences diagrammed by 
od ieee ree. Line System,’ com 
ALL the se tences of Harvey’s Grammar (both old an 


the Merry Pays of December, or new editio ta fow 
ns 
for Any Festival Occasion, | many diftewil weentencee from other 





ee: 


parsing F 
pty on receipt of 
R sn of prion. In- 


Bony na Allen €3,, 9: Ohio, is t to 
|, abe ork in Teacners’ Institites, He oo 


do excelleat work ts schol- 
poy Ae possesses the art of | 
to hers. is book, yy A Analysis m 

A comm nd the 


Autractee oy Diagrams mrt cont tenden 
of scvoola.”- Hon. D Brow: 
OP Aanths Gunted ot Guay tenchent institute. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. ewe Books, com- 


THE ROYAL SINGER (for Singing Classes) 
conte many bright Choruses, secular and 
sacred 60 cts., $6 per dozen. 

ANTHEMS OF PRAISE. a new collection, is 
filled with brilliant Anthems and Choruses, $1. 
$9 per dozen. 

SONG GREETING (for High Schools) has many 


attractive 4 son; effective for me 
Serecting. BO ote, $8 por don. 

SONGS OF OF PROMISE (for Sunday Schools) 
vide liberaily for: testive cconsioas 1a Sunday 
sevool or social life. 35cts., $3.60 per ry 


KING WINTER (30 ets., $3 per dozen) by L. O. 
Emerson, and 

CAUGHT NAPPING (30 cts., dozen) b: 
Leo Lewis. are the olcest kind of Xinas Can. 
tatas, and quite new; the 


AY OF OUR LORD cents) b: 
ic ainow aula wal aavamies Danetat on A 


Buy these books in time for thorough practice ! 

ae ye” Ste out 
ren’ 

toe many beautiful 

















C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


AT LAST! THE CHEAPEST ! 


Glycerine Pan. No Waiting. 


Order. 
A steel pen used, black ink. 


beautiful 30-pound press costing 
of the entire process is furnish 


the market. 


AUTOGRAPH 


MOST SIMPLE, 


MOST DURABLE, 
MOST PERFECT, 


DUPLICATING PROCESS [EVER INVENTED. 


No Water-Soaking. No Dotted Lines. 
No Costly Mechanical Pen to Get Out of 
Thousands of perfect fac-similie copies taken from one writing or drawing at 
the rate of 10a minute, and at a cost of only a few cents, 


No Ink Rolling. No Daubing. No 


bs first copy taken immediately after the writing is dry. 
to manufacture nearly one-half the price 


The cost of a complete outfit i is one-third less than “tad other duplicating process in 
An invaluable assistant in school w 
For circulars, price lists, and samples, address, 


CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS; 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, Publish 


WORLD AT HOME READERS. 


A new Series of Geovraphical Readers. With 
beautiful maps and diagrams. 

No I.—1. Simple Lessons on the Plan of the 
School and the +e 2. Simple Lessuns 
on the Plan of the School. 3. The Meaning and 
Use of a Map. 64 pp., 16mo, cloth, limp. Beauti- 
fully illustrated $0.25 


No. 1I.—1. Simple Lessons on the Size and Shape 
of the Worid. 2. phical Terms Expiained 
and Illustrated by 1: eference to the Map of + ng- 
land. 3. Physical Geography of Hillis ona Rivers. 
Sopp, gy cloth boards. Beau.ifuily illustra- 
No. fIL. Le 7 sical and Political ~~ 
Wales. — ape 16mo, ¢ 


phy of Pe S See 
utifully illustrated.... .......... 
No. bt TY. Toe LF tag | and Political Geography 


Terre eee eee eee eT Tee eee TT ee 


of the British Islands, British North Ameri 
Australia. with knowledge of their produ — 
240 PP-» 16mo, cloth boards. Beuutif e 


No. V. The Physical and_ Political Geograph 
Day a 


of Euro Latitude and Longitude. 
Night. he Seasons. With numerous maps y 
Re rT at 


No. VI. The Geograpay of the Worid conithie. 
and especiaily of the British Colonies and Depen- 
dencies. Interchange of Productions, etc. ith 
numerous maps and ijlustrations... .. ....... 75* 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS, 


AND WHERE TO GET THEM. 
CHILDREN’S HOUR me 3 M. B. C. Slade. 


Contatni Dielogues Mo a. 
Exercises. we r Primary 
st Kindergartens, 1 vol. iémo, eoarde. Price, 


EXHIBITION DAYS, By Mrs. M. B.C. Slader 
chs sede to ncbolrs (nthe Commacn. 
Grammar. | sand High Schovl. “1 vol. 10mo, boards 
PLEASANT TIMES. 


etc., enti ¢ 





By Marion Wayland. 
emeen, Recteations, Motion Songs, 
THE Nt 


nan seo ct Cc. M. 
5 Barrow 
lvol, “i pao. boards. 27 Deslewece aoe and original: 


ANUAL OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 
ms yg 4 w. Hacc, Saperviner of Boston Schools 


oth | NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 

bitook x, Principal f Nacional k Rivaers Normal 
of ipde rr 

I vativute, Washington, D.C. 1 toderearren Sennen: 


CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES, For 


$ aig 50 cts. 


OLAR AMUSE r School and 
os with oe by Oliver “fo 1 VoL, 16mo, 
5 pesos, Ue 


*,* Any< A. t by mail, postage 
ay, ai. ve Nees i¢ _—< 
HENRY A. YOUNG & ©O., 
55 Franklin 8t.. Boston 


TS. 





s*a¢|THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


ee poe Bonate eades on ore Educa- 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 


catalogue and 
THE PRANG pay 


79 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


= 


ONAL CO., 
Boston, 





SERIES or Soren TTFIC ose e 








112 Fourth Ave., New York. 





sage Books, biter. Bay Medels, 4 


MACMILLAN & tat 


LEASE mention the ScHoot JouRNAL when com- 
mupicating with advertisers. 


MONROE'S INE WW READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTF ATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE 


CowPERTHWAIT & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




































